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Attend this convention and your in- With numerous enjoyable events the 


terest in Kiwanis for life is assured. convention is an ideal place to bring 
Get the feeling of the bigness of the ladies! Make this trip your high 
Kiwanis. Take back many _ ideas. spot for 1935. There is much to see. 





PLAN TO ATTEND THE SAN ANTONIO CONVENTION—THE DATES ARE MAY 19-23... . 

TAKE PART IN THE ONWARD MARCH OF KIWANIS ~~ WIDEN YOUR HORIZON ew EXPAND 

YOUR FRIENDSHIPS-~ YOUR CLUB WILL BE STRONGER WITH A REPRESENTATION THERE 

THIS IS THE ONLY OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL CLUBS TO HAVE DELEGATIONS IN ONE PLACE 
ENRICH YOUR CLUB s~ GET ACQUAINTED WITH THE SOUTHWEST. 


SAN ANTONIO 
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Here is part of the immense crowd which saw the ing game sp d by the Kiwanis Clubs of Toronto between two teams of the famous Maple 


Leaf hockey 








players. In the rink are the hockey teams, Mayor W. J. Stewart of Toronto, the Kiwanis Boys’ Band of Toronto who played during an 
intermission, and the club officials who were responsible for the game. 


HOCKEY IN TORONTO AND MONTREAL 
ADVANCES KIWANIS ACTIVITIES 


NE of the most exciting hockey age ever witnessed in Toronto was the Maple Leaf players’ 
opening game, sponsored by the Kiwanis Clubs of Toronto—Toronto, Riverdale and West 
Toronto—when a capacity audience made up of 14,247 enthusiastic fans was present to support 
Dick Irwin's ‘’Regulars"’ and Ed. Powell's ''Recruits'’ who were battling for a place in the season's 
ne-up. The gross proceeds of the game were $5,769.03, with the additional profit from the sale of 


: ee pot : 
programs which the management ot the Maple Leat Gardens generously donated in order t we 
. . [ j .  - . ' if i 
the Kiwanis fund for the benefit of under-privileged children and welfare work. 
The evening opened when Mayor W. J. Stewart of Toronto faced off the puck, and during the 
. . . oy eye c hy j ° 1 | ; - 
tirst intermission an exhibition of figure skating by the world's champion, Nathan Walley, protes 


onal instructor of the Toronto Granite Club, thrilled the vast audience. During the second inter 
mission the Kiwanis Boys’ Band of the Toronto club played several selections. 


The Kiwanis Clubs of Toronto feel greatly indebted to the Maple Leaf players, Managing 
Connie Smythe of the Maple Leaf Gardens, the Toronto radio broadcasting stations 

y Star and Mail and Em 

that it was. 


ry\* 


i . - 


, : : ~ - Poe fe oe 
the large corporations in the City of Toronto and the newspapers, Dail 


re who cooperated so splendidly ir mm aking this undertaking the great 


ue ve _ © AA , , 
HE Kiwanis Club of Montreal, with the generous assistance of the 


“ | » 
on its hockey benetit game 
for seven years. In the fall of 1928, the late Frank Norman brought 


Montreal Maroons, has been carryinc 


in a request for a bus to transport pupils to and from The Schoo 
tor Crippled Children. But the club had no funds to provide such 
a ¢ onveyance., 


Then the happy thought came to him, "Why not have a charit 
hockey game?" The club got in touch with the Forum officials and th 
tirst game was arranged. A silver collection was taken at the door 
Box seats, programmes and advertising were sold in advance. The 
Maroon players gave their services free and in addition paid 
dollar each to have the privilege of playing. 


A full house raised $2,857.94 and The School for Crippled 
Children was presented with a beautiful bus. Since 1928 the pro 
ceeds have been turned over to The Montreal Children's Hospital. 
The total received for the past seven years has amounted to $23,- 
634.96, an annual average of $3,376.42 per game. A noble work. 














TEXAS 


The Lone Star State, of enormous size 
and great historic and scenic interest, 
has much to offer Kiwanians before 
and after the San Antonio convention. 


By D. G. RUGGLES 


Texas Centennial Commission 


EXAS will offer innumerable at- 
fi tractions to interest such Kiwan- 

ians as choose to tour the state 
when they gather in San Antonio 
next May for their International Convention. Aside from 
its vast commercial and agricultural development, its 
cattle herds, its oil fields and kindred features represent- 
ative of the harnessed forces of man’s restless energies, 
there are to be viewed many historic spots and shrines, 
recalling that the Lone Star State is preparing to celebrate 
magnificently, in 1936, the Centennial of its independence 
from Mexico, achieved on the Battlefield of San Jacinto 
nearly 100 years ago. The romance of the pioneer, the 
glamour of the vacquero may not be evident in the flesh, 
but their days are being recalled as Texas prepares to 
commemorate fittingly its glorious past. 

Astounding as has been the material growth and de- 
velopment of the state since that far-off year of 1836, to 
the average American mind perhaps is depicted but 
vaguely a glimmering of the commanding position in 
the commercial world it has attained. Since 1924, Texas’ 
wealth has increased more than seven billion dollars and 
shows an increase of more than 324% since 1900. Texas 
now represents about one-ninth of the resources of the 
entire United States, 

With these figures in mind, it should be recalled that 
Texas produces approximately one-half of the nation’s 
crude oil, one-third of the nation’s cotton, three-fourths 



































The Alamo—sacred shrine of Texas liberty. 


of the nation’s sulphur, more than 30 other minerals at a 
commercial profit, a substantial part of the nation’s grain, 
livestock, poultry, fruit and vegetables. Ample evidence 
of the state’s onward march in the business world will 
await the Kiwanians, 

By those commercially-minded, physical testimonials of 
the vast business and industrial activities of the state may 
be viewed in almost any of the more important cities of 
Texas, while only a few hours’ automobile ride from Dal- 
las will bring the tourist to the heart of the world’s great- 
est oil field in East Texas. In the month of May, due to 
elaborate preparations for the coming Centennial, Kiwan- 
ians will find the state, as viewed along the highways, a 
blanket of beauty, as already notable results have been 
achieved from the planting of native flowers, shrubbery 
and trees along the paved arteries the tourist will traverse. 
In many sections of the state, notably in West and South- 
west Texas, visitors will enjoy the opportunity afforded 
of thrilling to the magnificent natural wonders and will dis- 
cover that Texas offers scenic beauties well worth their 
while. Landscape attractiveness that will prove a delight- 
ful surprise to many will be found in the marvelous gran- 
deur of the plains and mountainous regions. 

It is difficult to enumerate or present a concise picture of 
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San Antonio Municipal Auditorium where conv 


the various points of interest, or the varied activities within 
the state owing to its enormous proportions. It, however, 
will prove enlightening to many of the visitors to realize 
the vast expanse of this imperial domain. In many sec- 
tions of the United States, even today, still exists a re- 
markable misconception as to distances to be traversed with- 
in the boundaries of Texas. Such a misconception has lasted 
through the years since the days of that curious topo- 
graphical blunder of Louis XIV. of France, shared by 
Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, who led that monarch to 
weigh the possibilities of sending armed expeditions from 
La Salle’s proposed colony at the mouth of the Mississippi 
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A view from Main Plaza, with the Court-House in the foreground. 
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will be held. 





River against the Spanish settlements in New Mexico and 


‘ to the southward, clearly underestimating the wide expanse 


of territory to be traversed in such a move. But La Salle 
also came to Texas. 

Transportation, however, has improved vastly since the 
days when the sturdy Spanish soldiery trudged impassively 
along the far reaches of the Camino Real (the King’s High- 
way), still existing today, from Mexico en route to the mis- 
sion presidios of Eastern Texas. Tourists will find all 
sections of the state readily accessible over a splendid paved 
network of highways that will convey them to all points 
of interest, historic or otherwise. 

Today, the four historic trails of Texas—the Old San 
Antonio Road, Old Spanish Trail, the Butterfield Trail 
and the Chisholm Trail—are being clearly marked and 
defined. The Old San Antonio Road is the famed 
Camino Real, the Spanish Trail leads from Florida to 
the West Coast, the Butterfield route is that followed 
by stage coach lines in days long past, while the Chis- 
holm Trail has been recalled in song and story as the 
pathway along which wended the vast cattle herds from 
Texas, headed for the Kansas markets at Abilene and 
Dodge City in the glamorous six-gun days. 

Aside from tourist parks and conveniences along the 
highways, in the state today are to be found 72 state- 
owned, beautified and improved parks, comprising 258,- 
504 acres. Other park tracts are being improved at 
present to mark historic sites for the coming Centen- 
nial, fifteen additional ones being proposed along the 
route of the Camino Real alone. 

At ald San Felipe, where Henry Smith was named 
first Provisional Governor of Texas, as the war for 
Texas’ independence was brewing, is Stephen F. Austin 
Memorial Park, named for the man, who by his colo- 
nizing realized the dream of empire of his father, Moses 
Austin, and became revered by posterity as “the father 
of Texas.” At Crockett, a 100-acre park is being cre- 
ated, surrounding the site of the first Spanish mission 
in Texas, San Francisco de los Tejas, erected in 1690. 
In San Antonio, home of the Alamo, “Cradle of Texas 
Liberty,’’ and several historic missions, are to be found 
not only parks surrounding those historic institutions, 
but also beautiful Brackenridge park, owned by the 
municipality. At Houston, early capital of Texas, is 
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the beautiful San Jacinto battlefield, 
where Sam Houston and his Texans 
defeated the Mexican dictator, Santa 
Anna, now beautified and landscaped 
into a park in the custody of a son of 
the first president of the Republic. 

Swinging out of San Antonio on a 
circuitous loop automobile tour to 
Kerrville, San Angelo, Fredericksburg 
and Comfort, a more beautiful or 
more interesting automobile trip would 
be difficult to imagine. In this “Hill 
Country,” beginning with the old Mor- 
mon settlement, below Bandera, each 
turn of the road reveals fresh wonders, 
historical and scenic. Bandera, with 
its beautiful new museum, forms a 
gateway to Bandera Pass, where 
steep hills once gave back echoes of 
Indians’ war cries. Romance centers 
around Camp Verde, an old frontier 
fort, still quaint and breathing the 
essence of days when Robert E. Lee, 
the great Southerner, then a minor 
United States army officer, honored 
its shadowy rooms and when its great 
corral was the eastern terminus of the 
famous experiment—the army camel 
route, which extended to Fort Yuma, 
California, in the west. The tourist 
will view also the old frontier posts 
of Fort Mason near Mason, Fort Bel- 
knap near Graham, Fort McKavett 
near Brady. Old Fort Concho, within 
the confines of San Angelo, they will 
find converted into a West Texas mu- 
seum, redolent of memories of the 
early days. Near Kerrville is located 
the big United States Army veterans 
hospital at Legion, while on this trip 
one passes through Castroville and 
Fredericksburg, where still remain 
splendid examples of the quaint old 
colonial stone houses of Texas’ earlier 
days. 

Also in West Texas, at Fort Davis, 
is encountered the famous new scenic 
highway with its replica of an Indian 
village, just completed, in the Davis 
Mountains and the W. J. McDonald 
Observatory, nearing completion on 
Mount Locke, where astronomical ob- 
servations through a monster tele- 
scope are to be conducted jointly by 
the University of Texas and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

One hundred and 
southward from Alpine, on the Rio 
Grande, lie the Chisos Mountains, 
where today one may still find evi- 
dences of primitive cave-dwellers, who 
lived there possibly eons ago. Still 
farther on, at the far western extrem- 
ity of the state, lies El Paso, named 
for the famed El Paso del Norte (the 
Pass of the North). It is situated 
across the Rio Grande from Juarez, 
the Mexican city, possession of which 
so often has been disputed in revolu- 
tions in the neighboring Republic; 
while nearby on American soil is lo- 
cated Ysleta, oldest settlement in 
Texas, established in 1682. 

Some may take interest in Hen- 
rietta, for many years the frontier 
post of Texas civilization and boyhood 


twenty miles 





The beautiful San Antonio River, with its well-groomed banks, winding through the business as well 
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as the residential part of the city, adds much to the picturesqueness of San Antonio. 


home of Tex Rickard, adventurer and 
sportsman, who once was its city mar- 
shal. 

In the western and southwestern 
part of the state also are to be s‘en 
many notable canyons and monster 
caverns, notable among the latter be- 
ing Longhorn Cavern, between Bur- 
net and Marble Falls in a state park. 
Definitely established as the _ third 
largest cave in the United States, 
eight miles only of it have been ex- 
plored. Its numerous colossal cham- 
bers, electrically lighted and paved, 
include one which contains a subter- 
rannean stream and lake, one which 
has been fitted into an underground 
ballroom and another, a_ natural 
cathedral, which has been developed 
into the world’s only underground the- 
ater. 

At Goodnight, near Palo Duro can- 
yon, may be seen the world’s finest 
herd of the now nearly extinct buf- 
falo, synonymous with much of the 
romance of the early West. 

Should the tourist, however, desire 
to turn to East Texas to the scenes of 
many historic incidents of the Texas 
revolution, he can visit San Augustine, 
200 years old and the seat of the ad- 


vent of several religious denomina- 
tions in Texas; Victoria, established 
in 1824; Liberty, which is over 100 
years old; Nacogdoches, flourishing 


from the earliest days near the east- 
ern terminus of the Camino Real and 
which has been the scene of many 
stirring incidents of old. Here is to 
be viewed the old stone fort, the 
origin of which is not known today, 
and it was into Nacogdoches that, in 
1834, Hayden Edwards led his small 


band, intent upon establishing the 
Republic of Fredonia, long prior to 
the outcropping of the Texas revolt. 

Near Blum is the grave of Philip 
Nolan, unfortunate filibuster of yore, 
who was killed after he had made for 
a while the old stone fort his head- 
quarters. Near Hillsboro is old Fort 
Graham on the Brazos River. At 
Acton, in Hood County, is the grave 
of the wife of David Crockett, who 
died heroically in the Alamo. Near 
Mexia are located the ruins of old 
Fort Parker, now being. restored, 
where as a child was captured by In- 
dians, the famous Cynthia Ann Parker, 
who in captivity attained maturity to 
become the wife of one Indian chief- 
tain and the mother of Quanah Parker, 
noted Comanche chief. 

Also well worthy of a visit by those, 
historically inclined, is Gonzales, 
called “the Lexington of Texas,”’ 
where was fired the first shot of the 
Texas revolution and where Texans 
won their initial victory over Mexican 
arms. At Huntsville are to be seen 
the old village home, owned by Sam 
Houston, his Raven Hill plantation 
residence nearby and the quaint old 
“Steamboat House,” in which he died. 
Refugio, laid out as a town in 1834, 
but existing since 1795, takes its 
name from the Mission of Our Lady 
of Refuge, established there in the 
earlier year. Goliad is the scene of 
the infamous ‘‘massacre’”’ in which 
Col. James W. Fannin and 364-men 
were shot to death after surrendering 
to the Mexican forces. At La Grange 
are buried the bones of the seventeen 
men, executed in Mexico, following 

(Turn to page 90) 
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A\braham Lincoln—A\n Interpretation 


BRAHAM LINCOLN was one of 
Ais great spirits set high in the 
firmament of the world’s life 
to inspire it and to direct its progress. 
Some people are beginning to chal- 
lenge our claim to Abraham Lincoln 
as exclusively an American. Upon the 
dedication of the St. Gauden’s statue 
of Lincoln which stands facing West- 
minster Abbey in London, Lloyd 
George said, “In his life he was Amer- 
ican. He is an American no longer. 
He is one of those giant figures of 
whom there are few in history who 
lose their nationality in death. They 
are no longer Greek nor Hebrew, nor 
English, nor American: they belong to 
all mankind.” 

Great souls are the chief glory of 
the state. Queen Victoria had a 
group of her wise counsellors about 
her who were reciting the greatness 
of the glory of England. One spoke 
of the great expanse of her territories. 
Another spoke of the wealth of the 
Empire—others of her navy, her 
honorable record in war, her mighty 
sons of battle. For more than an 
hour men talked on what they thought 
was the supreme greatness of Eng- 
land. Finally the good Queen said, 
“Gentlemen, our greatness is none of 
these things. The supreme gift of 
England to the world was William 
Shakespeare.” 

It is so for America. Her great- 
ness is not in mighty cities, nor in 
vast areas, nor in a large share of the 
world’s wealth. The glory of America 


is the spiritual halo seen about her 
mighty sons. When long time has 
past, then will shine forth above all 
the material power of our nation the 
names of Washington, Jefferson, 
Grant, Lee, Roosevelt, Wilson, men 


of the pulpit—of the literary realm. 
But I nominate for America’s greatest 
contribution to the world’s advance 

-the name of the humble rail split- 
ter, the son of the backwoods, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

It is hard for us to think of any 
great epoch in the world’s history ex- 
cept in terms of the life of a great 
man. Greece had her Alexander the 
Great. Rome boasts of her Caesar. 
The chief Hebraic glory was Abra- 
ham; Calvin was the exponent of 
Protestanism. The Puritan Age 
shines in Milton. And the hope of 
the democratic peoples of the world 
is centered in the life and example 
of Abraham Lincoln. 





The greatness of Lincoln is 
not dimmed as it stands in the cluster 
of the world’s great. When men dare 
to name the half dozen greatest char- 
acters of all time, America’s contri- 
bution in Abraham Lincoln is always 
spoken. In his own time he was called 
by his secretaries ‘“‘The Ancient,” “The 
Old Gorilla,” “The Old Fool,” but 














This statue of Abraham Lincoln, erected by the 
Lincoln National Life Foundation in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, was dedicated September 16, 1932, at 
which time Arthur M. Hyde, then Secretary of 
Agriculture, delivered the address. The heroic 
bronze, created by Paul Manship the noted sculp- 
tor, presents Lincoln as a youth of 21. Left to 
right: Hon. James E. Watson, then U. S. Senator; 
Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, pastor of the Washington, 
D. . church where Lincoln worshiped when 
President; Arthur M. Hyde; Arthur F. Hall, Presi- 
dent of the Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Paul Manship, the sculptor; and Hon. 

G. Leslie, then Governor of Indiana. The 
boy, Arthur F. Hall, 3rd., great-great-grandson 
of Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury in 
Lincoln’s cabinet, — the cord which unveiled 

the statue. 


BY PROF. G. H. JAMISON 


State College of Missouri; 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Kirksville 


when men saw beneath the rough ex- 
terior, he was called “The American,” 
and this name he adored. In all our 
nation’s great—Washington, the fath- 
er; Lincoln, the savior; Grant, the 
soldier; Jefferson, the democrat—it is 
given to the rail splitter to lead them 
all. The statesman, scholar, preacher, 
the common man, lawyer, general, 
rulers of a turbulent world—rush to 
the feet of Abraham Lincoln, the 
schoolmaster of the wilderness. One 
of his secretaries, Mr. Stanton, would 
have nothing of Mr. Lincoln at first, 
but after four years of schooling 
under his leadership, when he stood 
at the bed as life left the body of 
his chief, he said, ‘‘There lies the most 
perfect martyr of men the world has 
ever seen. He now belongs to the 
Ages.” 

In the darkest hour of the nation’s 
history when slavery threatened the 
destruction of the Union, a babe was 
born in the southland in a crude cab- 
in. Back of him was no great an- 
cestry. His youth knew poverty, hard 
work and sorrow. His schooling was 
less than a year. He had but few 
books. He grew strong in body and 
in the deep abiding honesty which is 
far more than not telling lies. He 
moved to Indiana and thence to IIl- 
inois. Utilizing every spare minute 
for reading and improvement of mind, 
he entered politics, winning and los- 
ing. Sorrow was his teacher when the 
girl of his heart died. He struggled 
against every odd. He contracted 
to debate with Stephen Douglas, a 
man of dignity, learning, culture and 
great as an orator. Lincoln emerged 
from this debate as a national figure. 
He was sent to Congress. He was 
invited to deliver an address in New 
York City on questions of the day. 
The culture of the East heard him 
and marveled at the elegance of his 
diction and the purity of his English. 
The storm broke with liberty threat- 
ened. The ship seemed to be running 
into heavy seas. He became the cap- 
tain of the ship. The storm broke with 
renewed fury. For four long years 
this man seemed to carry upon his 
shoulders the burdens of a _ nation. 
The sky cleared and liberty thrust its 
head high above the storm. Three 
million slaves were free and the re- 
public lived. And then—he was slain, 
as is the manner of earth in its treat- 
ment of its choicest souls. 

(Turn to page 91) 
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The Passing of the Th 


The title of this article may sug- 
gest a play or a detective story— 
but it is neither. It concerns the 
new one-house legislature in Ne- 
braska instead of the traditional 
House and Senate, and the non- 
partisan election of the members. 


N January, 1935, the Nebraska 

Legislature, consisting of a House 

of Representatives and a Senate, 
convened in separate chambers of 
the new ten-million-dollar capitol for 
the fiftieth and last session. One of the 
important tasks of this session will be 
to enact legislation that will put into 
effect the plan proposed by Senator 
George W. Norris of Nebraska, for a 
unicameral (one-house) legislature. 

The plan was submitted on the bal- 
lot as a constitutional amendment, 
initiated by petition of electors and 
adopted at the November election by 
a substantial majority of the voters. 
It provides that beginning with the 
regular session of the legislature in 
1937, the legislative authority of the 
state shall be vested in a legislature 
consisting of one house of not less than 
thirty nor more than fifty members, 
the members to be nominated and 
elected in a non-partisan manner for a 
term of two years; that the aggregate 
salaries of all the members shall be 
$37,500 per annum, apportioned equal- 
ly among them, and actual travel ex- 
pense of one round-trip for each regu- 
lar or special session; that the sessions 
shall be biennial except as otherwise 
provided by the constitution, or as may 
be otherwise provided by law. It fur- 
ther provides that the lieutenant gov- 
ernor shall preside. The usual legisla- 
tive procedure is provided for the en- 
actment of laws. The amendment 
reserves to the people, however, the 
powers of initiative and referendum 
for legislative acts and amendments to 
the constitution. 

The amendment directs the Legisla- 
ture of 1935 to determine by law the 
number of members 
to be elected and 
divided the state 
into legislative dis- 
tricts. The basis of 
apportionment shall 
be the population, 
excluding aliens, as 
shown by next pre- 
ceding federal cen- 
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sus. The state may be redistricted from 
time to time but not oftener than once 
in ten years. 

It will be an interesting legislative 
feat to witness, when the House and 
Senate of 183 members undertake to 
reduce to one body of not less than 30 
nor more than 50, and to then arrange 
93 counties into the same number of 
districts as there are members. The 
total salary provided is apportioned 
among the group, therefore opponents 
of the plan freely predict that the 
members will be 30. With that number 
and based on the 1930 census, districts 
will have approximately 46,000 inhabi- 
tants. Douglas County, with the city 
of Omaha, would get five, Lancaster 
County with Lincoln, the capital, would 
get two, and at least eight other dis- 
tricts center around the smaller cities 
in the state. 

On the basis of 30 members then, 
opponent of the plan claim that one- 
half of the new legislature will repre- 
sent city population, and that the farm- 
ers and ranchers have been deprived of 
adequate representation. Nebraska is, 
of course, chiefly an agricultural 
state. 

Critics of the amendment argue that 
sparsely settled communities of large 
area will be deprived of direct repre- 
sentation and the number of agricul- 
tural members inequitably reduced, 
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The new capitol in Lincoln, modernistic in style, is one of the most beautiful in the United States. 






thereby placing too much legislative 
power in populous centers and cities. 
Sponsors of the amendment reply that 
representation from the rural areas 
will only be decreased to the same ex- 
tent and in the same proportion as the 
representation from the cities will be 
decreased. The relative strength of the 
farm territory and the cities will re- 
main the same. 


Why Two Bodies? 


In the campaign Senator Norris 
asked the question: “Why should the 
Legislature of Nebraska have two 
branches instead of one?” The qualifi- 
cations of members of both branches, 
and the official duties they are to per- 
form are exactly the same. “Why 
should we then have two bodies in- 
stead of one and burden our taxpay- 
ers with the necessarily increased ex- 
pense?” 

To this question came the answer 
that a two house legislature is impor- 
tant in providing a check of one house 
upon the other. The second house is 
effective in correcting mistakes, dis- 
covering jokers and making substan- 
tial betterments in the legislation en- 
acted. Further answering the Sena- 
tor’s question, his opponents asserted 
that the plan would centralize the 
power of state government in the 
hands of a few, depriving the people 
of seventy-five per cent of their rep- 
resentatives. It is asserted that the 
saving in expense will be lost through 
larger appropriations obtained by the 
influence of powerful tax spending 
agencies and skilled lobbyists of state 
bureaus, more easily effected over the 
small group in one house than the two 
larger groups. 


Departure from Two-Party 
System of Elections 

One of the important provisions of 
the amendment, and Senator Norris’ 
strongest argument against the old 
system, both raise the two most serious 
political questions concerning the en- 
tire plan. The first 
is the provision that 
members shall be 
nominated and 
elected in a non-par- 
tisan manner with- 
out political affilia- 
tion or endorse- 


(Turn to page 88) 
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A Comprehensive Citizenship Program 


An outline of a plan that covers 
activity and education within the 
club, to schools and colleges and 
the general public. 


Committee on Public Affairs for 

the United States, Benjamin W. 
Black of Oakland, California, asked 
me to prepare an article for the Mag- 
azine on the subject of an effective 
program of citizenship work on the 
part of a Kiwanis club. 

Rather than assemble a number of 
theoretical suggestions as to what a 
club might do, I thought Kiwanians 
everywhere would be more interested 
in having an outline of the successful 
year’s work of one club. I hope I may 
be pardoned in writing of my own 
club but because of the successful 
program of that club, I feel that the 
suggestions offered would have more 
practical value. 

This club has been coéperating with 
the United States Society which is a 
coéperative, non-political, non-par- 
tisan, non-commercial organization 
devoted to the study of and dissemina- 
tion of information relative to citizen- 
ship and government in the United 
States. It publishes a weekly during 
the school year. 

The Columbia Kiwanis club has a 
mimeographed chart which indicates 
the line of activity of the club, its 
coéperation with the above-mentioned 
seciety, the methods it follows, and 
the type of subjects followed. For 
purposes of this magazine article, 
however, even that chart is summar- 
ized below: 


T chairman of the International 


The Working Organization 

The working organization of our 
program on citizenship for the entire 
year of 1934 is the Kiwanis Club of 
Columbia, South Carolina, with a 
Committee on Citizenship of eight 
members who are responsible. 

The tresearch organization is the 
United States Society with whom the 
club is coéperating closely. 


Codperating Organizations 

The Columbia club goes on the bas- 
is that talks on citizenship delivered 
only before the rather enlightened 
group of club members is not enough. 
Se our work is carried on through the 
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Member of International Committee on Public Affairs for the United 
States; Member of Kiwanis Club of Columbia, South Carolina 


following organizations and groups: 

1. Schools 

a. Junior High Schools 

b. Senior High Schools 

c. Columbia College 

d. University of South Carolina 
2. Junior United States Societies 
3. Informal Groups 

a. Women’s Clubs 

b. Men’s Clubs 

c. Other Groups 
4. General Public 


Methods of Activity 


Here is where the comprehensive- 
ness of the plan shows itself by rea- 
son of the following methods of 
activity. 

1. Class Room Study 

2. School Debates 

3. Movies on Citizenship for Schools 

4. Student Visits to Public Institu- 

tions 

5. Establish Adequate Libraries of 

Books on Citizenship 

6. Assembly and Group Talks 
. Radio Programs 

8. Newspaper Publicity—Publica- 

tion of Addresses 
9. Publication of addresses in Pam- 
phlet Form 

10. Organize and Encourage Annual 
Selection of Columbia’s Best 
Citizen 

11. Combat Radical Forces Subver- 
sive to Established Government 
and Institutions 

12. Urge Study of Problems Contin- 
gent Upon Economic Recovery 

13. Urge All Citizens to Register and 
vote 

14. Furnish Speakers for 
United States Societies 

15. Organize Informal Groups 

16. Organize Junior United States 


Junior 


Societies 
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17. Organize as extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, Junior United States So- 
cieties similar to the Key Club 
Plan in “What Am I Going To 
Do?” published jointly by the 
Kiwanis Club of Columbia, 
South Carolina, and the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina or 
write direct to Frank C. Vin- 
cent, Director of Vocational Ed- 
ucation, Sacramento, California, 
who is the author of the Key 
Club Plan 


Activity Within the Club 


Activity within the club includes 
programs on citizenship which cover: 
1. Government 
a. Local 
b. County 
ce. State 
d. Federal 
2. Education 
a. Compulsory Attendance 
b. Adequate Programs 
c. Tax Revision 
3. Social and Civic Needs 
a. Law Enforcement 
b. Slum Clearance 
c. Subsistence Homesteads 


The United States Society Activities 


The activities of the United States 
Society include the following: 
1. Publication of The 

States Society 
a. Uncle Sam’s Diary 
b. Debate Service 
ec. Teacher Service 
d. Special Memoranda 
2. The Radio—Special Programs 
. The Press—Topical Survey of 
Governmental Activities 
4. Furnish Material for Classes on 
Government 
5. Furnish Outlines for Assembly 
and Group Talks 
6. Furnish Outlines for Radio Talks 


United 


wo 


Suggestion 

The above outlines a very success- 
ful year’s activity on the part of one 
club. With an active committee, sim- 
ilar work can be done by any club 
with modifications to suit its own 
local needs. The International com- 
mittee and our club committee at 
Columbia will be glad to answer any 
questions if Kiwanians will write to 
me at 1624 College Street, Columbia, 
South Carolina, 
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Library Planning in Forty States 


In a number of states Kiwanis clubs 
have done valuable work in plan- 
ning towards a more adequate |i- 
brary system. But 40 million peo- 
ple still have no local service. 
Here's an idea for many clubs to 
do work that will have a constantly 
expanding influence. 


ORK or starve was formerly 
the harsh mandate to which 
we all bowed—and it dated 


back to the Garden of Eden. But in 
these recent years of less labor, more 
leisure, and new puzzling problems, a 
new law operates. Of this changed 
situation Hendrick Van Loon, the emi- 
nent writer, says: 

“In the old days, before the machine 
became our Iron-Man Friday, people 
obeyed the law: Work or starve. Today 
the slogan is ‘Think or perish.’ * * * 
And since all of us are influenced by the 
ideas of our neighbors ‘Think or perish’ 
really means ‘Read or Perish.” 

The librarians of the country agree 
with Van Loon and since they regard 
furnishing the opportunity to read as 
one of their duties, they are actively 
planning to help people read so they 
need not perish. 

Forty states and the District of 
Columbia are taking the long view in 
library planning and in at least two 
states Kiwanians have an official part 
in working for better library service. 

In South Dakota, C. A. Beaver of 
Yankton, officially represented Kiwanis 
clubs at a recent Citizens Library Con- 
ference and was one of four leaders 
drawing up a set of resolutions to serve 
as foundations for library planning in 
the state. In Wisconsin, the writer has 
been asked to serve as chairman of the 
state library planning board, and he is 
also a member of the Executive Board 
and Council of the American Library 
Association which are directing library 
planning on a nation-wide scale. 

Few people realize that, roughly 
speaking, 40 million ‘people in the 
United States have no local public 
library service, 40 million more have 
entirely inadequate service, and only 
the remaining third of the population 
have service which comes within speak- 
ing distance of their requirements. 

In view of this situation, the 
American Library Association a year 
ago welcomed the federal and state 
emphasis on planning and appointed a 





Library Planning Committee to work 
with official national and state groups 
in an effort to solve the problem. 
The first step of the Planning Com- 
mittee was to restate library objectives 
—to set definite goals toward which 
all libraries should work; the second, 
to recommend action tending toward 
achievement of these goals. 
Library objectives indorsed by the 
A.L.A. Council at the Montreal confer- 
ence last June on the recommendation 
of the Planning Committee are in 
brief: 
To make books and library service 
easily accessible to children, 
young people, men and women in 
rural as well as in urban commu- 
nities; 
To stimulate and encourage such use 
of libraries as will contribute: 
To life-long education 
To invention and discovery 
To pleasure and participation in 
the arts 

To increasingly useful citizenship 

To vocational guidance and equip- 
ment 

To knowledge of scientific and 
social progress 

To maintenance of that precious 
heritage of freedom of expres- 
sion and a constructively criti- 
cal attitude toward all public 
issues 

To such use of leisure as will pro- 
mote personal happiness and 
social well-being. 


By MATTHEW S. DUDGEON 


Librarian, Milwaukee Library; Honorary 
Member, Milwaukee Kiwanis Club 


It is one thing to set these reason- 
able objectives, quite another thing 
to reach the goal. In the “good days’’ 
before 1929, established libraries re- 
ceived only 1% cents of the tax 
dollar and financial conditions in many 
parts of the United States made even 
this local provision impossible in rural 
and smaller communities. Today re- 
duced valuations and lower tax rates 
aggravate rather than improve the 
situation. With these facts in mind, the 
A.L.A. Council further indorsed at 
Montreal: 

1. Federal aid for libraries and 
federal leadership in improving 
library service. 

2. A law in every state providing 
for certification of librarians, 
similar to that now demanded of 
doctors, lawyers and teachers. 

3. State aid for school libraries. 

4. Better service to scholars and ad- 

vanced students through volun- 

tary codperation of university 
and other large libraries aiding 
in various types of research. 

. Federation and codérdination of 
public libraries into larger, more 
economical and more efficient sys- 
tems, each system to serve a 
metropolitan area, a large county 
or several counties. 

Where book service is most inade- 
quate, it should be noted, states as a 
rule have the largest rural popula- 
tion, the lowest per capita wealth, the 

(Turn to page 85) 
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which I like to quote to my doc- 

tor friends. It is the twelfth and 
thirteenth verses of the sixteenth 
chapter of the book of Chronicles. After an interesting 
description of the life of Asa, who was a fine old king, 
it says “Yet in his disease he sought not the Lord but 
the physicians. And Asa slept with his fathers.” 

I have always contended with the doctors that this 
was cause and effect. But, like Asa, in my disease I, too, 
seek the physicians, and have the utmost confidence in 
them. They are the hardest worked and least frequently 
paid men in our present-day civilization. 

When men get up to our age, yours and mine, they 
begin to get a bit more interested in their health. It is 
only as a bird of paradise takes its flight that we get a 
full view of its glorious plumage, and only as lumbago 
and neuritis, falling hair and falling teeth begin to be- 
set us, that we begin to appreciate the health that is go- 
ing. We become interested in the fact that within a com- 
paratively few years our doctor friends have increased 
the average of human life seven years, and discouraged 
over the additional fact that this increase is largely on 
the infant end of life. 

On a long train ride with my doctor friend, we were 
discussing this subject and he expounded a, to me, won- 
derful idea. He said that when a man has reached our 
age, yours and mine, without any organic disease, he has 
proved that his way of living is the best way for him, The 
simple fact that he has survived so long proves the cor- 
rectness of his way of living, regardless of any theories 
the doctors may have about the right way to live. 

For this reason he urged any man of our age not to 
change his way of living. He suggested only that we 
slow down on all the things we have been doing. 

For example, he said that if a fellow is a polar bear 
man who takes a cold shower every morning and gets 
his torso all covered with goose pimples and spends the 
rest of the day bragging about it, as they always do, 
he should go right ahead with his cold showers, only he 
should not have the water quite so cold. 

If he is one of the people who take violent exercise 
like tennis, hand ball, woodchoppping, or mountain climb- 
ing, he should go right ahead smacking tennis and hand 
balls, chopping wood or climbing mountains, but he 
shouldn’t do quite as much of it. 

If, like me, you were raised in the buttermilk biscuit, 
fried chicken and milk gravy belt, never mind what any 
one tells you about the bad health resulting from hot 
breads and fried foods. Go right ahead eating them, only 
don’t eat quite as much of them as you once did. 

He even went so far as to say that a foolish man like 
me who has smoked all his life, should go right ahead 
with his use of tobacco and smoke his cigarettes, chew 
the end of his cigars and suck sweet consolation out of 
his pipe, only be just a little more moderate in his idoli- 
zation of Princess Nicotine. 

Most men who have lived as long as you and I, have 
acquired other bad habits besides bad health habits. 
Some of us are so prejudiced that we believe that only 
the people who practice our particular theory of religion 
are going to heaven. We have the idea that we have 
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solved the problem of Eternity, and that all who do not 
agree with us are not only stupid but should be stopped 
from their idolatrous teachings lest our young people 
be led away from the true light. 

I am rejoicing in the fact that Kiwanis has gathered 
into one organization men of every creed. I was happy 
over having once seen at the same table at a Kiwanis 
luncheon, a Jewish rabbi, a Catholic priest and a Prot- 
estant minister, happy and jovial in the society of each 
other. As I listened to my doctor friend, I could not help 
but feel that our organization has put into practice the 
moderation in religion that he was preaching in refer- 
ence to health. I believe that the world is happier and 
God’s will better served because of this moderation 
learned in Kiwanis. 

In both nations in which Kiwanis flourishes, we have 
a republican form of government, and the inevitable po- 
litical parties, each having adherents of certain political 
theories. Some of us are so rooted and grounded in our 
political beliefs that we actually think the members of 
the opposing political group are morons. We blindly fol- 
low leaders of our own party regardless of what kind 
of men that party puts up as standard bearers. Here 
again is cause for Kiwanis rejoicing in that we have 
brought into one group men of all these opposing po- 
litical parties and given them a chance to become ac- 
quainted. As a result they, too, I firmly believe, have 
learned to practice moderation and view each other with 
greater charity. 

It is true that there was a time when careless think- 
ing people in the United States thought Canada was a 
land of snow and ice and the inhabitants beef-eating 
Britishers who all wore monocles and said ‘“‘By Jove” 
at every other word. About this same time I suspect 
the Canadians thought of us as a lot of money-grubbing 
makers of wooden nutmegs who did nothing but brag 
about how much money we had and what a great coun- 
try we lived in. Kiwanis has brought together citizens 
of both nations and, knowing each other, we have learned 
to respect each other and, what to me is fully as im- 
portant, we have learned to laugh at each other’s na- 
tional weaknesses and love them also. It is again the 
moderation of age as preached by my doctor friend. If 
Kiwanis had accomplished nothing but the creation of 
a better understanding between Canada and the United 
States, its whole existence would be justified. 

I believe what my doctor friend told me about my own 
health and well-being. I am going to eat less fried chicken, 
confining myself to white meat only. I am going to cut 
my morning ration of hot biscuits down to four. I never 
took cold showers or went in for physical exercise, so 
I have only to reduce the number of my cigarettes a bit. 

But in addition to these things, I am going to follow 
through and try greater moderation toward people who 
are trying a different road to heaven from mine, or are 
of a different political party. I am even going to try to 
like people who send me chain letters, men who slap me 
on the back and women who insist on talking about their 
operations. No! That’s too much to expect, but I will 
practice moderation by hating those last three less than 
I have in the past. 

Seriously, age should bring moderation, shouldn’t it? 
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Leadership 


of the world today is due to the 

activities of too many born, but 
inadequately trained, leaders. Unfor- 
tunately for the world it has had many 
such leaders. But fortunately for 
human progress most of them have 
been exiled, imprisoned or executed. 


To: pathetic plight of the peoples 


Adequate Preparation Needed 


What are the requirements of a 
trained leadership? First, of course, 
there must be adequate preparation. 
When France declared war against 
Germany in 1870, the news reached 
Berlin with startling suddenness. Men 
congregated on the street corners ex- 
citedly discussing their country’s dan- 
ger. At midnight a committee from the 
German Reich called on Commander-in- 
Chief General Von Moltke at his apart- 
ment and aroused him from a deep 
slumber. They asked him what he in- 
tended to do. He merely turned over, 
pointed to a desk and told them to 
take from pigeon hole number 13 the 
plan which they there found and 
broadcast it throughout the empire. 
He then turned over and went back to 
sleep. He was prepared for the 
emergency. 

Every leader must have the neces- 
sary preparation for the role he is to 
play. Primarily, that means knowl- 
edge of the job itself and of the prob- 
lems which it will involve. It is for 
that reason that in Kiwanis an effort 
is made to give every officer necessary 
information and to see to it when he 
comes into high Kiwanis office he has 
behind him sufficient Kiwanis experi- 
ence to guide him along the path of 
efficiency. 


Must Believe in the Cause 


Every leader must have implicit 
belief in his own ability to do the job. 
That comes in part from training and 
experience. In Kiwanis it results also 
from the realization that he will have 
the enthusiastic codperation of all 
Kiwanians upon whom he may call to 
assist him in his work. One of the 
most encouraging things about our 
organization is that an official may 
always find some able, experienced 
Kiwanian to whom any important task 
may be delegated with the absolute 
assurance that it will be done well and 
promptly. 

A leader must believe in the right- 
eousness and importance of the cause 
which he has espoused. Without such 
belief he will have no enthusiasm. Nor 


Past 


will his utterances carry the ring of 
sincerity which is necessary to arouse 
a following. It is only such belief 
that enables a leader to carry on in 
the face of great difficulties. 

If George Washington had not rec- 
ognized that by winning the American 
Revolutionary War, he would be instru- 
mental in guaranteeing civil liberty to 
his compatriots and those who were to 
come after them, certainly he never 
would have given up the comforts and 
delights of Mount Vernon for eight 
years of hardships, such as he endured 
at Valley Forge. Nor would the Civil 
War have been fought with such tenac- 
ity had not the leaders on both sides 
believed in the righteousness of the 
principles for which they were fighting. 

Certainly Woodrow Wilson would 
not havé led us into the World War if 
he had not been firmly convinced that 
he was fighting a war to end war—a 
war to make the world safe for democ- 
racy—a war to bring justice to the 
oppressed, small nations of Europe. 
What an inspiring cause we have in 
Kiwanis. We are asking nothing for 
ourselves. We ask only for the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to human happi- 
ness. Our sole object is to make the 
communities in which we live more 
livable. Our motives are altruistic and 
patriotic. Is it any wonder that as we 
go forward the horizon of Kiwanis 
accomplishment widens? Is it surpris- 
ing that the roseate dawn of Kiwanis 
opportunity constantly lures us on? 
Or that each new Kiwanis experience 
brings us fresh inspiration? 


Work and Get Others to Work 


A leader must have an unflagging 
willingness to work in the face of 
personal inconvenience and fatigue. 
There can be no five-hour day or 
thirty-hour week for him. One of the 
hardest Kiwanis workers I have ever 
known was the late Horace McDavid, 
Past President of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. It was my privilege to labor 
with him until the late hours of the 
night at the International Convention 
at Los Angeles. Although he had a 
bad heart and was endangering it by 
overwork, he was always on the job 
with good advice and a word of cheer. 
It was overtaxation at that convention 
which probably brought his untimely 
death. 

A leader must have the ability to 
get others to work. A good executive 
appreciates the value of delegating 
authority so as to multiply his per- 
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sonality as many times as there are 
jobs to be done. 

A club president who tries to do all 
the work himself will prove an utter 
failure. I recall one instance of this 
sort. A particularly able man of dy- 
namic personality and wide reputation 
for accomplishment undertook to ad- 
minister the affairs of the club him- 
self. Seldom did he call on a com- 
mittee chairman to do anything. The 
result was that the membership of the 
club soon decreased two-thirds, and it 
was only after his resignation was ob- 
tained that the club was able to regain 
its losses. 

A leader must have initiative. Presi- 
dent Hutchins, the very young Presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, has 
said: “An administrative officer who 
merely administers is not worthy of 
the name. It is his task to provide the 
imagination and the leadership that 
will make his institution move for- 
ward.” 


Should Have a Plan 


Every club president should have a 
plan of action for the entire year. In 
outlining a club program the resolu- 
tions of the district convention and the 
last International Convention should 
be consulted. 

Initiative to be effective must be ac- 
companied by vision. You remember 
the biblical statement: “If the blind 
lead the blind they will fall in the 
ditch together.” Why are we in the 
economic condition that we are today? 
The obvious answer is blind leader- 
ship. The heads of great American 
industries failed to recognize the social 
changes that accompanied the evolu- 
tion of the machine age. They tried 
to apply to our modern world the 
economic axioms of the past and, of 
course, found that they would not 
work. 

The new social order which is now 
evolving requires new and different 
standards of business and of conduct 

We cannot conserve the values of 
the past by preserving the formulas of 
the past. Orthodoxy in any field of 
thought is fatal—it prevents progress 
—it produces stagnation. 

We, however, must appraise the ac- 
complishments that are now history. 
From them we may deduce principles 
that are sound and applicable to the 
present times. Certainly out of the 
experiences of the past we may find at 

(Turn to page 85) 
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It’s the county 
in which San An- 
tonio is located. 
And don’t ex- 
pect to go street- 
car riding in San 
Antonio. They 
don’t have street 
cars any more 








The Gunter Hotel will be the convention headquarters during the nineteenth 
annual convention in San Antonio, May 19-23. 


the nineteenth annual conven- 

tion of Kiwanis International at 
San Antonio, May 19 to 23, are going 
to go back home with a lot of mem- 
ories, and they will be happy, pleas- 
ant memories. 

San Antonio is just that sort of a 
town (it’s hard to use the cold term 
“city’”) you cannot visit without being 
impressed. Immediately upon your ar- 
rival you get the San Antonio atmos- 
phere for regardless of which one of 
the three depots you arrive at you find 
magnificent Mission-Spanish architec- 
ture, waving palm trees, colorful ole- 
anders. Union stations are all right in 
their place, a great convenience to 
travelers and to convention automo- 
bile committees but somehow the three 
stations in San Antonio seem to be- 
long there. They sort of start one off 
with a first impression of the beauty 
and the romance and the glory and the 
peace and quiet of this great old city. 

Of course a lot of folks are going 
to go to San Antonio by motor. Next 
time you are at your motor club office 
get a road map of Texas and you’ll 
see that all roads seem to lead right 
into this convention city of yours and 
Bexar county boasts 1500 miles of im- 
proved highways. And by the way you 
might just as well get used to pro- 
nouncing it as though it was spelled 
“Bear.” That’s one of the mysteries 
of the Southwest, Mexico is Mexico 
and Texas is Texas but Bexar is Bear. 


To fortunate enough to attend 


than they have 
long horn cattle 
running around 
on the streets. 
San Antonio is even more motorized 
than Detroit, from a public utility 
transportation standpoint. 

You’ll go from the depot to the 
heart of the city and then all the peace 
and quiet and restfulness will disap- 
pear for a few minutes for San An- 
tonio as a business center isn’t taking 
any siestas. It’s a wide-awake, hustling, 
bustling city. The newsboys are the 
noisiest in North America. But in spite 
of the hustling and the bustling there’s 
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' Youll Remember 


San Antonio 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 


the atmosphere you cannot dodge. A 
city with an individuality; a city that 
is different; one of the few remaining 
large cities of the continent that has 
been able to retain its identity. There’s 
a great big busy office building and 
then there’s an ancient cathedral. 
Oblate fathers pace corridors a few 
feet from where the busiest activities 
of a great city are carried on. One of 
the busiest federal buildings in the 
Southwest is a stone’s throw from the 
Alamo. And mention of the Alamo 
brings up the thought that while there 
is a lot of peace and quiet around 
about the place it wasn’t always so. 
They used up a lot of powder and 
lead in the early days and they needed 
to. This isn’t any pampered little town 
you’re coming to visit. They could pass 
it out and they could take it down in 
these parts. They did a lot of talking 
with long rifles and made a lot of inci- 
dental comments with knives named 
after the well known Mr. Bowie. You’re 
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Plaza Hotel, a new and popular hostelry. 
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coming to a place where history was 
not only written but where it was | 
made, 

There’s a saying down in the South- 
west that the best place to get Mexican 
food is in San Antonio. Experienced 
travelers, gourmets and real lovers of 
fine foods list several cities where 
cooking is an art rather than a trade 
and in this very short list of names of 
cities San Antonio is included. Mexi- 
can foods are splendid, if you elimin- 
ate chili stands and hot dog studios 
and go to some of the places the folks 
at the Information Desk at Central In- 
formation Headquarters will name. 


You'll like the army atmosphere. 
Historic Fort Sam Houston has been 
here so long it’s just part of San An- 
tonio life. And whatever may be the 
case in some other military towns here 
in San Antonio the army and the civil- 
ians appreciate each other thoroughly. ——— 

And the West Point of the Air, Ran- , The St. Anthony—one of San Antonio’s well known hotels. 


dolph Field, makes you feel that per- 











are lots of side trips you will hear 

se , about. They say Medina lake is the 

es finest black bass fishing place in the 
world (they are not really bashful in 
San Antonio any more than in some 
other place we have held conventions) 
and they want you to see and spend a 
bit of time in the famous Rio Grande 
valley. Down in the valley they admit 
that citrus fruit also grows in a few 
other states. They want you to visit 
the gulf coast places, Corpus Christi 
and Galveston and—well get that map 
out again for Texas is a big state. You 
will be importuned to take a trip to 
Mexico city by train or maybe a motor 
trip to Monterrey, far enough away 
from the border to escape the descrip- 
tion of “border city.” Do any of these 
things you want to but we’ll bet one 
of these pink grape fruit from the val- 
ley against anything you happen to 
have around the house that you’ll col- 
lect some pleasures and experiences 
that will furnish you with a fine col- 
lection of mellow memories. 
haps the United States has some air- One doesn’t forget San Antonio. 
planes. 

The names of the streets are a bit 
strange and they don’t all run due 
north and south or east and west, but 
as a matter of fact its rather interest- 
ing to get lost in San Antonio. You 
never know where you'll wind up. 

Of course there are good hotels 
and a fine auditorium, otherwise the 
convention would not have gone to San 
Antonio, There will be the proper 
equipment available to handle conven- 
tion mechanics in the way they should 
be handled and the prices you pay for 
things will be considerably under 
prices of recent years. San Antonio has 
never been a town of high prices. The 
little river that has been trained to 
keep within its bounds and not go 
berserk is clear and uncontaminated. 
You’ll enjoy prowling around its 
crooked banks. 

There are many parks, more than 
ordinarily possessed by cities and there 
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Administration Building at Randolph Field—“The West Point of the Air.” 
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Fe, October 7-9, 1934. 


President J. 


Convention entertainers from New Mexico Spanish-American Normal School photographed with Kiwanis grvaanna at Southwest District Convention, Santa 


. Conway at left, front row. 


Santa Fe Club Provides Pattern for New 
Mexican Rural Vocational School 


leadership building in the Span- 

ish-American Normal School of 
New Mexico is the statement of its 
president, John Vincent Conway. “Our 
success is due to good leadership 
within and without the school. 

“The Santa Fe Kiwanis club has set 
the example and given us the help 
from outside. So, within the school, 
our boys’ Junior Service Club and our 
girls’ Professional Club have _ pat- 
terned after Kiwanis to develop the 
necessary student leadership. 

“Our weekly luncheons are an in- 
spiration to all who attend, while the 
practice in appearing in public is in- 
valuable as an educational activity. 

“We have the Kiwanis _ spirit. 
Students and faculty build the walks, 
construct the fences, create the play- 
grounds and athletic fields, to the 
cheerful slogan ‘We Build’.” 

The new Mexico Spanish-American 
Normal School of El Rito furnished 
the chief entertainment feature at the 
Southwest District Kiwanis Conven- 
tion in Santa Fe last October. Stu- 
dents in Spanish costumes, made by 
themselves, put on old Spanish folk 
dances, sang ancient lilting airs of 
New Mexico Spanish Colonial days 
and as a climax, presented Interna- 
tional Trustee Charles E. Millikan 
with a beautiful blue and white Chi- 
mayo blanket especially made by the 
student weavers at the school. The 
pupils also provided  school-woven 
miniature blue and white blankets 
with the Kiwanis emblem as conven- 
tion badges, each adorned with a 
silver Indian horse made also by lo- 
eal craftsmen. The grace, beauty and 


Tie Kiwanis is their pattern for 


By E. DANA JOHNSON 


Past President, Kiwanis Club 
of Santa Fe, New Mexico 


project unfolded at the meeting 
aroused deep interest on the part of 
Kiwanis delegates. 

For eight years the school has been 
one of the chief interests of the San- 
ta Fe Kiwanis club, whose active co- 





déperation and encouragement have 
been a factor in its success. The club 
periodically exchanges luncheon visits 
with the Normal School. Home eco- 
nomics class school menus including de- 
licious Spanish dishes are looked for- 
ward to eagerly by Kiwanians, and 
groups from the school have repeated- 
ly enlivened club programs while en- 
joying Kiwanis hospitality. 

(Turn to page 86) 
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finish of the entertainment feature Charming New Mexico Spanish senorita and pretty English-speaking girl, fellow students at unique 
mountain vocational school in New Mexico present handsome blanket, a school product, to Inter- 
national Trustee Charles E. Millikan at Southwest District Convention. 


and the story of the El Rito school 
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Che International 


EVERY CLUB AT 


HAT an inspiration would result throughout Ki- 
\W wanis if every club in Canada and in the United 

States had representatives to contribute to and 
share in the next annual convention in San Antonio. I 
can think of nothing that would have larger significance 
to advance further the already well-defined forward move- 
ment in our clubs and districts and so in the entire Inter- 
national organization. 

Such an objective may be considered by some as too 
ideal ever to be actualized. But surely it is entirely within 
the possibility of accomplishment if each and every club 
united in a most earnest effort to make certain that there 
was at least one representative at our next convention. 

A misunderstanding of our zone plan for conventions 
has arisen on the part of a considerable number of our 
leaders and members. Too many have the impression that 
our conventions are now ‘“‘zone’’ conventions instead of 
International conventions, They think that only those 
within the zone in which the convention is held are ex- 
pected to participate in the convention. This is a most 
regrettable misconception. The present zone plan was 
adopted solely as a means automatically to insure the 
placing of the convention in different parts of our Inter- 
national field from year to year in an orderly manner so 
that each section could share in the advantages of proxim- 
ity to the convention. 

It is as true today as it always has been, that our con- 
ventions are for all clubs and every member. It is desired 
that there shall gather for this important get-together each 
year representatives from as many clubs as possible from 
all sections of Canada and the United States and that 
each and every club should be represented to play its part 
in the democratic plan of our organization. 

Because of the failure to understand that the zone plan 
places no limitation upon representation and attendance at 
our conventions, too many of our clubs outside the con- 
vention zone in a given year have either definitely con- 
sidered that they were not expected to have representa- 
tives or they have made little effort to insure that their 
clubs participate in these conventions through at least 
their delegates, if not others. 

While our organization is in exceptional condition and 
is well on the way toward larger growth and accomplish- 
ment, yet even further development and more significant 
activities could be accomplished if through representation 
of all clubs there might arise a new realization of our 
unity of purpose and a fresh enthusiasm to realize our 
objectives. 

An annual convention is essential in an organization of 
the type of Kiwanis. Its democratic form of organization 
requires broad representation of clubs so that the action 
taken at these conventions is thoroughly representative in 
regard to policies, legislation, resolutions and elections. 
Under the plan whereby each club is entitled to two dele- 
gates at each convention, the provision places upon each 
and every club a responsibility in determining the affairs 
of Kiwanis International. The rallying point of an annual 
convention is essential in an organization of service and 
leadership objectives as a means of creating the morale 
and the dynamic that motivate and inspire its activities. 

We are not unmindful that some of our clubs through 
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SAN ANTONIO 


the depression years have lost seriously in membership 
and have had to face very definitely limitations in finances, 
although membership has increased and finances advanced. 
We quite understand that in some clubs the defraying of 
the cost of having representation at the International con- 
vention can not be provided from the income from dues, 
at least in its entirety. This in no way, however, means 
that such a club can not take its proper place at our 
annual conventions, If these conditions exist, then under 
the guidance and inspiration of club leaders some way 
should be devised by which the necessary money to pay 
for convention representation can be raised. 

Let’s rally at San Antonio—every club with at least one 
delegate. 

San Antonio is indeed a unique convention city, with its 
natural beauty, its historical setting, its well-appointed 
hotels and its adequate hall facilities in convention audi- 
torium and hotels. With its proximity to the Mexican bor- 
der there is much that will lend color in an interesting 
manner to the entertainment features. 

The host club has long been known for its generous 
hospitality to its many Kiwanian visitors. The San An- 
tonio Kiwanians will prove themselves adequate to their 
responsibilities under the inspiring leadership of President 
Frank L. Orr. The General Convention Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Alex R. Thomas, has long been on the 
job and all are determined to leave nothing undone to 
make the convention an outstanding one. Convention Man- 
ager Heiss opened the convention office on February 1 and 
will be closely codperating in all the local plans and carry- 
ing on the many other duties related to the convention 
which center in the convention office. A program of excep- 
tional value and unique in many: features is being pre- 
pared by the Committee on Convention Program, of which 
Will Bingham is chairman. 

The outlook is most encouraging. At the International 
Council each district governor accepted a quota of club 
representation for his district, which, if realized by all, 
will give to us an unusually large attendance. Everywhere 
there is an exceptional interest in the convention to be 
held in this unique and world-famed city and many who 
have never been in the great Lone Star State of Texas 
are looking forward with interest to making the trip in 
connection with attendance at the San Antonio conven- 
tion, There are many interesting post-convention trips that 
naturally can be arranged for those who desire to enjoy 
additional travel. 

Kiwanis Districts—meet, yes, even exceed, your quotas 
of representation at our International convention! 

Clubs—plan, even with sacrifice, to have representatives 
at San Antonio and thus do your part to realize this year 
100% representation and the largest attended annual 
convention yet held. 

May Kiwanians in exceptional numbers rally at the 
shrine of the Alamo and in its spirit rededicate them- 
selves to Kiwanis progress and to greater service. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


HETHER it was wise planning 

or fortuitous circumstance 
which placed the International Con- 
vention at the time of year it now yj 
is, it was a fortunate thing for the 
organization. 

Club presidents, vice presidents and 5a 
other officers take up their work on 
the first of January. It is but human and natural that 
these new officers start their administrations with a burst 
of enthusiasm and a splendid activity. 

It is no less natural and no less human that after 
this first big splurge, they have a tendency to slow down, 
to settle into the traces and pull less energetically. The 
first flush of enthusiasm has passed and their work be- 
comes routine, 

Those officers who attend the International Conven- 
tion are reinspired by their attendance and go back to 
the home club filled with admiration for the men of 
Kiwanis, with a spirit of revival and a renewed energy 
in the work of the organization. One could almost take 
the records of the last six months’ work of a group of 
Kiwanis clubs and tell which of them has their officers 
at the big convention. 

Inspiration, information, renewal of enthusiasm, re- 
dedication of time and effort, are the inevitable outcome 
of International Convention attendance. Any money spent 
by a Kiwanis club in sending its officers to these meet- 
ings is money wisely spent. The club receives splendid 
dividends on this investment. 


v 


The applause of a single human being is an in- 
spiration. The applause of a group is a 
dedication. There is no way in which we 
can give so much and spend so little 
as in hearty applause. 


MEMBERSHIP 
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HERE is a district in Kiwanis 
| jee had three thousand members. 
During the depression, this district, 
being largely industrial, was harder 
hit than most. Its membership was 
reduced to two thousand. The lead- 

ers of that district decided that it 

PY could be built back to its original 
membership and encouraged all the clubs to this job 
of rebuilding. 

The first year’s work, with no membership drive or 
anything remotely resembling it, produced five hundred 
members. The second year’s work brought the district 
back to its original three thousand. The figures given 
are “round” figures, but the facts are maintained. 

This was the result of having all the clubs in the dis- 
trict working on the same job at the same time. The suc- 
cess of one club being an inspiration to the others, they all 
worked in harmony toward a definite goal, and accom- 
plished that goal. 
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TORIALS 


By ROE FULKERSON 
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This is just another example of a whole district work- 
ing on one definite objective, and all at one time. We 
have here a district which knew what it wanted and set 
out definitely to accomplish it. There was no scattering 
of fire. 

There is not the slightest doubt that this result could 
be accomplished in every district in the United States 
and Canada, All that is required is a steady, systematic, 
persistent committee to see that the work is done. The 
advantage of having all the clubs working toward this 
end at the same time is that the work takes on the na- 
ture of a contest, with each club striving for its quota 
of good men to replace the deletions. 
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If you try to hire a man to be honest he will 
want his wages raised every week in the year. 


SUCCESS 


shucks, Lain’ farm SKED for the secret of success, 

Axone of America’s greatest finan- 
ciers said “I’ll tell you how you can 
double your income in a compara- 
tively short time; even treble it or 
quadruple it. You don’t need to have 
any more ability than you have now, 
and you don’t need to know any more 
than you know now. You can be the same human ma- 
chine you are now and accomplish vastly more for your- 
self if you will adopt one idea only. This is the idea. 
Simply DO the things you already KNOW, and stop do- 
ing the things you already know you ought NOT to do.” 

This brings inevitably to mind the old story of the sales- 
man for a farm magazine who solicited a subscription 
from a farmer. In his sales talk he told the farmer that 
the magazine would make a better farmer of him. 
“Shucks!” replied the farmer. “I ain’t farming half as 
well now as I know how!” 

The success of a Kiwanis club is just as simple and 
just as easy as the financier’s suggestion. The reason for 
a mediocre club is exactly the same one the farmer gave 
for not buying the magazine. 

The standing committees of Kiwanis, with the accumu- 
lated information of the committees who have preceded 
them, have outlined the Kiwanis work in their various 
fields. Many years’ work on the part of International 
Headquarters has made that office a mine of Kiwanis in- 
formation. The Committee on Kiwanis Education has 
prepared manuals and books of education which the Head- 
quarters office will gladly supply. Every facility is at 
hand to make any Kiwanis club a success. 

There is not a Kiwanis club president or a member of 
a chih board who does not know all these facts. But 
knowing these things is of no avail. It is what club officers 
DO which counts at the end of the year and places that 
administration in the red or black ink Kiwanis column; 
which makes success or leaves a club like a soldier mark- 
ing time, just going through the motions and standing 
in one spot. 
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A Kiwanis club is but the lengthened shadow of its 
officers. Its success or its failure depends entirely on 
what they DO. If they start out with the command “Come 
on, Boys!’’ success is sure, because they are going some 
place. If the command is “Go on, Boys!” the club is in 
for a year of the invariably unsuccessful stunt of stand- 
ing still. 

A Kiwanis club cannot stand still. It must go forward 
or slip back. At this time of the year, the first wild burst 
of enthusiam has cooled a bit, the motion of the 
club and its committees is inclined to slow down. Now 
of all times is the time for the leaders to get out in 
front and lead. Remember, it is not what you know, but 
what you DO that brings success. 
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If you had your life to live over again, of course 
you would live it differently but would you 
live a better life or just arrange to 
have more time for fishing? 


THE MEETING PLACE 
fon VEZ ROM the moment you set your 
hatit’A A7 left foot (or maybe it is the right 
? one) on the floor in the morning, you 
put your life into the hands of some- 
thing stronger than yourself. That 
something is Habit. You go to the 
bathroom and begin to shave with 
a shaving cream no better than a 
dozen others, because that is the cream you are in the 
habit of using. You begin to lather on the end of your 
chin (or up by your left ear) and you go over your face 
with the brush (or the brushless cream) and begin your 
strokes with the razor all because of habit. 

From this simple morning start, you go to the break- 
fast table and eat, your breakfast routine as much a 
matter of habit as your shaving, and thus on through 
your day you go about your affairs, still under the guid- 
ing hand of that master of ceremonies, Habit. 

On a certain day of the week, at a certain hour, you 
go to a certain place for your Kiwanis luncheon. This is 
as much a fixed habit as all the other things you do. At- 
tendance at Kiwanis luncheons is also a matter of habit. 

When a man breaks into any one of his simple habits 
of shaving, of going to his work at a certain hour, or 
playing his regular game of golf on Saturday afternoon, 
he is thrown out of his stride and his day is upset and 
he left unhappy, without realizing what has made him so. 

Every time a Kiwanis club changes its day of meeting, 
its time of meeting or its place of meeting, it has broken 
up a habit of its membership and has done great dam- 
age to its attendance. Creatures of habit that we are, 
we are less likely to attend when the meeting is restored 
to its usual time, day and place after the routine has 
been broken. 

Any careful recorder of attendance will note this 
when the club has had a series of meetings in rural dis- 
tricts or in a different place, or has changed even one 
meeting from noon until evening. 

This is not to be taken to mean that rural meetings 
should not be held, that stag nights and ladies’ nights 
should be abandoned, but that insofar as_ possible, 
these meetings should be held on a different day from 
the regular meeting, that the regular meeting should not 
be eliminated because of the other meeting. 

If it seems necessary to eliminate the regular meet- 
ing, real thought should be given to the relative advan- 
tages of the proposed meeting, to see if it has enough 
club advantage to justify the elimination of the regular 
Kiwanis luncheon. 

A broken habit of attendance is a definite disadvan- 
tage to any club, and great care should be taken that 
the routine not be broken except in those rare cases 
where there is a great advantage in the different time 
and place of the usual meeting. 
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SCHOOLS 


ET us admit with shame that in 

the United States today there is 
a situation in our public schools which 
should make us bow our heads with 
shame. The school system of our 
country has been an essential part 
of the foundation on which the na- 
tion has been built, and today the 
political termites are eating into that foundation. 

We burdened ourselves with taxation for good roads 
that we might whiz across country, killing more people 
than were ever killed in war. We built marvelous school 
houses and court houses, and taxed ourselves to the limit 
for all these things. 

Then, when the natural protest went up from the tax- 
payers, we permitted our politicians to prorate those 
taxes to the more sensational expenditures until now we 
find ourselves with a steadily shortening school term, a 





' steady reduction in the salaries of school teachers and, 


in some cases, even closed schoolhouses. 

Certainly there is no finer work for Kiwanis than 
arousing the sentiment of the communities in which we 
function to the urgent need for adequate education of 
the coming generation. It is waste of words to dwell 
on the necessity for education, but it is not waste of 
words here or waste of Kiwanis energy in the clubs to 
arouse the people of a community to the great wrong 
being done our children. The difference between edu- 
cation and illiteracy is generally the difference between 
a life of loafing and crime, and a life of good citizen- 
ship and success. 
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It is no disgrace to be poor. Poverty never at- 
tracts that much attention. 


WHOSE FAULT 


URRYING out of a Kiwanis meet- 

ing to make an engagement, one 
member remarked of the speaker of 
the day, “Long winded, wasn’t he?” 
The fact was that the speaker had 
used exactly twenty minutes of the 
9 thirty he was told to take. Even with 
& cutting down his address one third, 
he had seemed long winded because he had not had the 
opportunity to begin on time. 

A mutual obligation rests on the speaker and Kiwanis 
club. The president has the right to tell a speaker that 
a Kiwanis club is composed of business and professional 
men whose time is budgeted, and that they must be out 
of the club meetings in time to make their engagements. 

The speaker spends time preparing an address for 
which he receives no fee, and he is entitled to begin 
that address on time. In the incident referred to, the 
listener was impatient because he realized he would be 
late for an appointment, and thought the speaker long 
winded because he did not stop on time, The speaker left 
the luncheon disappointed also. He had been told he 
would have half an hour and had carefully and thought- 
fully prepared an address of that length. He had to cut 
it to pieces while on his feet. 

Before blaming a speaker for running over time, 
watch to see if he has the chance to begin on time. 
Speakers are more sinned against than sinning. Where 
one speaker talks more than his allotted time, ten of 
them will fail to get the time promised to them. 
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After San Antonio—Come to Mexico 


IWANIANS who take advantage 
K «: the post-convention tour to 

Mexico next spring will observe 
a deep-going transformation that 
started twenty-five years ago on the 
eve of Mexico’s triumphant revolution. 
The happy inheritances of this first 
great revolution of modern times are 
the agrarian laws, planned production 
and mass education. 

On every side there are signs of 
a more serious interest in Mexico, 
a recognition of her social forces and 
social ideals. For almost a decade 
the market has been flooded with vol- 
umes depicting “romantic” Mexico, 
“colorful,” “quixotic,” “charming” 
Mexico—every Mexico conceivable 
except, on rare occasions, “cultural’’ 
Mexico. The books have found ready 
acquiescence almost to the point of 
bewitching the reader and it must 
likewise be acknowledged that the 
features espoused in the literary works 
are sufficient grounds to provoke a 
visit to the country. However, Mexico 
has more to offer than colonial ruins, 
plaintive music, and gay fiestas. 

In many respects modern Mexico 
is much closer to Mexico in the time 
of the Aztecs than to Mexico at the 
beginning of the Twentieth Century. 
This is especially true in the rural dis- 
tricts, where indigenous arts are again 
flourishing and the ancient Indian 
culture is allowed a free hand in ac- 
cordance with the plan for individual 
freedom. 

Aztec culture reached its peak at 
the time of the Spanish Conquest and 
extended from the Rio Grande to Nic- 
aragua. This supplanted the culture 
of the mysterious Mayas who held 
sway in the region about Yucatan 
for untold centuries. Today, the 
world’s most elaborate and interesting 
archeological research is being con- 
ducted in this area. The findings bear 
testimony to an intricate hieroglyphic 
script and an extraordinary artistic 
and technical development. It is be- 
lieved that as far back as 300 B. C. 
these people attained a relatively high 
degree of civilization, perfected their 
calendar, and were well versed in as- 
tronomy. Legendary chronology takes 
us back some three thousand years 
more! Their architecture took form 
in monoliths, temples, and pyramids; 
sculpture was mainly in relief and 
perfect profiles were portrayed in the 
proper perspective. Pottery was highly 


developed and handsome vessels are 
being unearthed that reveal the very 
essence of rich design and artistry. 

Just why the Mayas deserted their 
age-long settlements remains a mys- 
tery, but it is certain that when Cortés 
entered the country their wonderful 
cities had been swallowed up by 
jungles and they lived in independent 
tribal groups. Today, in the southern 
peninsula, one finds loosely-organized 
groups, speaking the Maya language, 
but unfamiliar with the calendar sys- 
tem and writing. Either the Maya 
culture was taken over by the Aztecs 
or passed into oblivion. 


Aztecs and Mayas 


Before the collapse of the Old Em- 
pire, Maya civilization had spread to 
the Valley of Mexico, where it was 
probably adopted by the Toltecs, who 
came down from the north. The com- 
ing of the Toltecs, is as obscure as 
the disappearance of the Mayas and 
there is the remotest possibility that 
they came from the _ southwestern 
section of the United States. Their 
stay was relatively short and they 
were followed by a series of invading 
tribes culminating in the arrival of 
the skin-clad nomadic Aztecs, who 
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swept away everything that came in 
their path. It was not until 150 years 
before the landing of Cortés, however, 
that the Aztecs subjugated the nu- 
merous tribes that stood in their way 
to complete supremacy. Their victory 
may be attributed to their introduc- 
tion of the bow and an unexcelled 
genius for political organization. In 
connection with their association with 
the Mayas we are certain of two 
things: the Aztecs borrowed the Maya 
calendar and the Maya deities. 

The Aztecs are distinguished from 
the Mayas in the same way the Rom- 
ans are distinguished from the Greeks, 
and we may speak of “the glory that 
was Tenochtitlan and the grandeur 
that was Merida” without stretching 
the imagination beyond bounds. They 
lived an orderly and well-regulated 
life and the effect of their political 
power was felt in the most remote 
corners of their vast domain. Even the 
Spaniards were impressed by their ef- 
fective cultivation of the soil, their 
well-plannd towns, efficient armed 
forces, and machinery of government. 
Their art shows extraordinary vivid- 
ness and exhuberance of imagination 
and some of their work is comparable 
to the achievements of the most intel- 
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Xochimilco Lake, better known as the “Floating Gardens,” a suburban extraction tooming with local 


atmosphere. 
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lectually gifted civilizations of the 
Old World. 

This Aztec culture still survives in 
modern Mexico, unspoiled and vig- 
orous. Three long centuries of Span- 
ish domination relegated it to the 
background, but with the advent of 
the revolution of 1910 it again assert- 
ed itself with renewed vitality. 

Mexico has not suffered greatly in 
this era of financial insecurity as her 
people are less dependent on material 
comforts. She is combating the world- 
wide depression with a very aggres- 
sive project known as the ‘Six-Year 
Plan.” It was put into operation by 
the new president and remains ef- 
fective until the end of the term in 
1940. 

The program proposes a coopera- 
tive economic system tending toward 
socialism and formulated so as to 
secure a better distribution of the na- 
tion’s wealth. The principal feature 
in this connection is to increase the 
ownership of the land by those who 
cultivate it. The land is being judici- 
ously parceled out and a new class 
of small landowners is coming into 
being. 

Of particular interest to railroad 
men is the allotment of sixty million 
dollars for railroad construction. This 
means that ere long the _ hub-city, 
Mexico City, will be in direct com- 
munication with Tampico on the East 
Coast and Acapulco on the Pacific. 
Soon the rail network about the capital 
will make it readily accessible from all 
parts of the Republic. 

The history of Mexico and _ the 
country’s immediate plans cannot be 
absorbed in a _ post-convention tour. 
However, your visit to the Pyramids 
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The Cathedral is 300 years old, is the largest on the American continent and contains many artistic 
treasures. 


of San Juan Teotihuacan and archeo- 
logical zone will give you an idea of 
ancient “glory and grandeur’; a trip 
through the Floating Gardens of 
Xochimilco will reveal the picturesque- 
ness of your surroundings and the 
fertility of the valley; Puebla, the tile 
center and Cuernavaca, the pottery 
headquarters, will show the same skill 
in handicrafts that characterized the 
Aztecs. 





Palace of Fine Arts (convention hall) in Mexico City, one of the finest theatres in the world. 


To get a real insight into Mexico, 
visit a rural school. Only then can 
you appreciate her earnestness to 
evolve a system with new conceptions, 
free from the rigidities and regula- 
tions which vitiate the usual pedantic 
routine. 

The rural school has become the 
center of community life in Mexico. 
And what a desolate place most of 
the pueblos would be without it. The 
little square building, with its white- 
washed walls and trim red-tiled roof, 
is the most impressive piece of archi- 
tecture in the town. There may be no 
townhall at the edge of the plaza, 
nor a kiosk in the center, but in in- 
creasing numbers one find the 
federal school and some three thou- 
sand have been built during the past 
few years. 

The school is a 
well as an educational center. Almost 
half the enrollment is made up of 
peasants, who leave their fields at all 
hours of the day ‘‘to take classes” in 
the three R’s, basket weaving, wood 
carving, music, folk dancing, and what 
not. 


does 


social center, as 


Kiwanians will break the ground for 
a closer and continuous relationship 
between our two countries. We have 
many things in common and life is 
becoming too full of varied interests 
to leave room for fears and suspic- 
ions. Besides, we will soon be so busily 
engaged in the field of travel that, 
before we know what has happened, 
the economic problems that beset us 
will have been solved. 
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“Orquesta Tipica,”” Mexico City, in full regalia. 





entertain Kiwanians and their ladies. 


A selected group from this orchestra will be in San Antonio cue the International Convention to 


Mexican Musicians to Play at San A\ntonio 


Members of internationally famed 
“Orquesta Tipica™ will offer color- 
ful program of Mexican music the 
way it should be played. 


SELECTED group from Mexi- 
A co’s well-known “Orquesta 

Tipica” is going to San Anto- 
nio to entertain Kiwanians and their 
ladies in what promises to be one of 
the musical treats of the convention. 
Arrangements are under way to 
feature the colorful unit in a special 
program, in which many of the 
ladies may take part. San Anto- 
nio’s proximity to the border has made 
for a strong Mexican influence on 
the lives of the Texans. It is sug- 
gested that the ladies who come from 
other parts of the country take part 
in the “Serenata” if they have Mexican 
costumes, have been to Mexico, or 
speak a little Spanish. 

There are 55 members in the orch- 
estra, which is under the competent 
direction of Maestro Miguel Lerdo 
de Tejada, whose ability as a com- 
poser and leader is recognized in mus- 
ical circles throughout the world. He 
has brought his group to the States 
many times during the past decade 
and more than one sedate, first-night 
audience has acclaimed them with 
lusty “Bravos!” Last summer the 
orchestra enjoyed a most successful 
ten-day engagement at A Century of 


Progress and their skilled renditions 
met with a unanimity of approval on 
the part of the American critics who 
covered the programs for the press. 
Leopold Stokowsky, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Philharmonic Orchestra, 
was in Mexico not so long ago and 
complimented the Orquesta Tipica in 
this fashion: “The soul of a country 
is expressed in its music. Perhaps no- 
where is the life of a people so vividly 
portrayed as in the stirring numbers 
of the ranch country so skilfully ren- 
dered by Mexico’s musical envoys un- 
der the finished baton of Maestro 
Miguel Lerdo de Tejada.” José Itur- 
bi, one of the world’s greatest pianists, 
has played in Mexico several times 
and the talented Spaniard’s chief 
form of recreation while south of the 
Rio Grande has been to attend the 
concerts offered by the “Tipica.” 
Jascha Heifetz, during his engagement 
at Mexico City’s Palace of Fine Arts 
last fall, heard the orchestra on sev- 
eral occasions and marvelled at the 
ability of the members to be equally 
at home in the classical as well as the 
popular field, 

The orchestra presents a striking 
appearance. The 45 male members 
are attired in “charro’” costumes, 
those worn by Mexican cowboys and 
the 10 young ladies in the group are 
garbed as “chinas poblanas,” or typi- 
cal Mexican senoritas. The charros 
wear broad brimmed sombreros, tight- 


fitting trousers, with silver buttons 
running up the sides as far as the 
waist, handsome leather jackets and 
hand-embroidered silk shirts display- 
ing the Mexican Royal Eagle. The 
costumes worn by the ladies are just 
as picturesque. They wear spangled 
red skirts, beautifully decorated with 
hand-hammered silver trimmings, white 
blouses and brightly-colored jackets. 
Both have sarapes, those light woolen 
blankets of dazzling hues, flung over 
their shoulders and reaching to the 
ground. 

The orchestra is a symphonic unit, 
featuring violins, guitars, marimbas 
and many native instruments peculiar 
to various regions in the country. 
The members sing, as well as play. 
José Rubio, who always plays an im- 
portant role in the programs, is the 
leading tenor in the Republic. He 
has been heard by radio listeners doz- 
ens of times when the _ orchestra 
broadcast on international hook-ups 
and has toured this country several 
times in concert work. His favorite 
selection is “Ojos Gitanos’” (Gypsy 
Eyes) and his delightful rendition 
of the difficult number has merited no 
end of praise everywhere. José Pan- 
toja is another leading tenor in the 
orchestra. When he sings “Alla en el 
Rancho Grande” the members of the 
audience are willing to give up this 
dizzy pace of our twentieth century 


(Turn to page 93) 
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~ National Conference on Crime 


ITH the appointment of a spe- 
cial committee for the occasion, 
Kiwanis International was represented 
at the National Conference on Crime 
called by Attorney-General Homer S. 
Cummings in Washington, D. C., last 
December. This conference was at- 
tended by more than 500 police chiefs, 
prison officials, lawyers, judges, news- 
paper editors and legislators repre- 
senting every section of the country. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, in 
opening the conference, asked the back- 
ing of every man, every woman and 
every adolescent child in every state 
of the United States and in every 
county of every state for what these 
organized forces and the officers of law 
and order are trying to accomplish. 

“The sustained interest and assist- 
ance of the organizations here repre- 
sented,” the President said, “can be- 
come a public service of high signifi- 
cance in the social life of the nation 
—a service to which the American 
people, I am confident, will not fail to 
respond.” 

The conference sessions gave con- 
sideration to the various pressing 
phases of the criminal problem includ- 
ing crime prevention, detection, ap- 
prehension, police administration, 
prosecution, court organization and 
administration, pardon, and _legisla- 
tion. The Attorney-General pointed 
out the need for a great national 
scientific and educational center for 
work in criminal research and train- 
ing of personnel. He said the way is 
open by means of interstate compacts, 
uniform laws, federal and state legis- 
lative enactments to increase grad- 
ually the effectiveness of all federal 
and state agencies. 

The subject of crime prevention, 
former Secretary of State Stimson 
said, is a real emergency. 

In the United States, he said, prose- 
cutors are very often ambitious young 
men who hope some day to be elected 
governor of their state and who think 
the drama of a fight against crime 
will help them on their way. They are 
well stocked with zeal and rarely try 
to conceal their praiseworthy efforts 
from the press; but they sometimes 
are not quite so well stocked with ripe 
experience or knowledge of the pit- 
falls of the criminal law. The British 
prosecutor, on the other hand, he said, 
is as undramatic as an undertaker; 
but he knows his job. He is thorough- 
ly prepared and when he moves into 
action, the underworld trembles. 


“The lawyer,” he stated, “who uses 
his position as a member of his state 
legislature to tinker up the criminal 
code of his state in favor of the crim- 
inal class, which he makes a business 
of defending in the courts, is just as 
responsible for the breakdown of jus- 
tice in his way as is the corrupt jury 
fixer or bail broker in his way.” An 
effective way to protect a criminal, he 
pointed out, is- to give the defense 
double the number of peremptory chal- 
lenges of jurymen as are given to the 
prosecution. 

The stripping off of false glamour 
and sentimentality which has been per- 
mitted to grow up about crime was 
urged as a means of furthering the 
ends of justice. The subject of mod- 
ern youth and crime was given a lot 
of attention. Effective juvenile courts 
were pointed out as an instrumentality 
for conserving the potentialities of 
children for lives of usefulness and 
happiness. Conditions such as bad 
living quarters, illness, physical de- 
fects, poverty, broken families, and 
low moral and social standards on the 
part of parents were cited as primary 
causes for much juvenile delinquency. 

Modern Youth and Crime was dis- 
cussed by Judge Charles W. Hoffman 
of the Domestic Relations Court of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Judge Hoffman said 
that in 1899, for the first time in his- 
tory, the State of Ohio entered the 
field of social work for the purpose of 
not only humanely shielding children 
from the horrors of a rigid criminal 
procedure, but for the further purpose 
of preventing them from. entering 
criminal careers. The Juvenile Court 
Codes today, he stated, represent a 
most beneficent and noble objective. 

As an instrumentality for conserv- 
ing the potentialities of children for 
lives of usefulness and happiness, the 
courts have succeeded in just the pro- 
portion that the communities in which 
they operate have eliminated the ele- 
ment of hostility and given the courts 
a chance to fulfill their mission, Not- 
withstanding the fairly successful at- 
tempt, he said, to sublimate one emo- 
tion or interest for another by law, the 
attitude of hostility toward delinquent 
children is still a vital and living force 
in many localities. This is, he said, true 
in most, if not practically all states. 

One of the resolutions adopted 
pointed out that the most fundamental 
measures of crime prevention are 
those directed toward discovering the 
underlying factors in the delinquency 
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of children and strengthening and co- 
dérdinating the resources of the home, 
the school, and the community for 
child training and child guidance. The 
abuse of the parole and pardon power 
was deplored. The conference specifi- 
cally condemned the unsanitary and 
insecure conditions in local jails; the 
possession of firearms by irresponsible 
persons and known criminals; the ac- 
tivities of lawyer criminals; the pro- 
tection which was often given to pro- 
fessional criminals and racketeers by 
professional, business, political and offi- 
cial positions; and the _ generally 
prevalent abuse of bail. 

A resolution adopted toward the end 
of securing a substantial improvement 
in the criminal procedure urged that ‘“‘a 
criminal defendant offering a claim of 
alibi or insanity in his defense shall 
be required to give advance notice to 
the prosecution of this fact and of the 
circumstances to be offered, and that 
in the absence of such notice, a plea 
of insanity or a defense based on an 
alibi shall not be permitted upon trial 
except in extraordinary cases in the 
discretion of the judge.” 

Another resolution deplored the 
practice of unduly dramatizing stories 
of crime and glorifying the criminal. It 
commends the activities of those news- 
papers and periodicals which have ren- 
dered substantial aid in the identifica- 
tion of wanted criminals and have 
otherwise aided in supporting the law 
enforcing authorities. 

The sum and substance of the meet- 
ing was that the people themselves 
can overcome the present crime situa- 
tion by doing something about it 
rather than talking about it. Many 
leading officials addressed the meeting, 
including Patrick J. Hurley, former 
Secretary of War; J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Division of Investiga- 
tion; John J. Bennett, Jr., Attorney- 
General of the State of New York; 
Grove Patterson, President of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors; Dr. Raymond Moley, editor of 
“Today;” Scott Loftin, President of 
the American Bar Association, and 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Jack- 
sonville, Florida, and many prominent 
public officers and publishers. 

The Kiwanis International commit- 
tee named by President Carrington 
was composed of Harry G. Kimball, 
Past Governor of the Capital District; 
Lewis T. Breuninger, past president; 
and the writer, all members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C. 
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hands of Prof. Robert L. Sumwalt, San Angelo, Brownwood, Coleman, 
CAROLINAS DISTRICT chairman of the Citizenship Committee Mineral Springs and Abilene, Texas. 

z in the Columbia club, with O. Lee Gor- The presidents, officers and chairmen 
HE Kiwanis Club of Columbia. don, 1934 president of the Columbia of these various clubs were in attend- 
South Carolina, was host recently club presiding, included several musi- ance at the school. 








to one of the most delightful and in- cal selections by a picked quartet, with Mayo Bowen, newly elected lieuten- 
spiring inter-club meetings ever held the main feature of the meeting the ant governor of Division V., presided 
in the district. There were nearly address by President Carrington. at the meeting and Governor Joe O. 
200 Kiwanians present from the Summing up his points, President Naylor of San Antonio was guest of 


Cheraw, Greenville, Sumter, Charles- Carrington said that Kiwanis stood honor. At the luncheon the 75 out-of- 
ton, Clinton, Florence, Newberry, for service to the under-privileged, de- town visitors were guests of the Fort 
Spartanburg, Rock Hill, Anderson, velopment of citizenship, mutual under- Worth club. 


Darlington and Columbia clubs in _ standing between country and city, vo- The program of the training school 
South Carolina and the Raleigh, cational guidance, and service to boys jncluded a word of welcome from 
Mooresville, Wilmington, Belmont, and girls. Clark Fletcher, president of the Fort 
Hickory and Newton clubs of North “Kiwanis,” he said in conclusion, “is Worth club; introductory remarks by 


Carolina, the occasion being a visit as new as the New Deal. It makes Lieutenant Governor Bowen; an ad- 
from International President William life wonderful as we work together for dress, “Kiwanis On the March” by 








J. Carrington. On his arrival President the common good, side by side.” Governor Naylor; “Some Impressions 
Carrington was greeted by Interna- Gained from Mid-Winter Conference” 
tional Trustee James M. Lynch, Im- = a by E. C. Tays, president of the North 
mediate Past District Governor Ralph TEXAS-OKLAHOMA Fort Worth Aca an explanation of 
Barker, District Governor Paul Mac- the duties of a Kiwanis secretary by 
Millan, Past District Governors T. W. HE first annual training school of Don Haynes of Wichita Falls; a talk 
Crews, Herbert Hennig, William H. Division V. of the Texas-Oklahoma on the “Benefits of Rural and Urban 


Montgomery, District Secretary Rod- District was held in Fort Worth on Activities’ by Fehrlin Tutt of Abilene; 
erick H. McDonald, and members of January 10. This division includes the a discussion, “Good Fellowship” by W. 
the Columbia club. Kiwanis clubs of Fort Worth, North A. Ross of Mineral Wells; “Kiwanis 

The program, which was in the Fort Worth, Henrietta, Wichita Falls, from an Education Viewpoint” by 








When International President William J. Carrington arrived in Columbia, South Carolina, to address the inter-club meeting at which the Kiwanis Club 

of Columbia was host, he was met by a large number of Kiwanians of that club. Left to right, standing: David White, John A. Chase, Tom B. Pearce, 

Frank J. Dana, W. E. McNulty, Jr., Richard —) R. H. McDonald, Robert Sumwalt chairmen of the committee bringing President Carrington to 

Columbia, President William Fr. Carrington, O. Lee Gordon, immediate past president of the Columbia club, H. T. Baylis, Ray Efird, Louis B. Simmons, 

Robert M. Cooper, Gordon Kenna and Joe Cagle. Left to right kneeling: A. S. Gaillard, S. B. Fishburne, A. J. Bedenbaugh, W. H. Hendrick, DeFonce 
Threatt, Ames Haltiwanger, Lester Perkins, Frank Needham, R. C. Williams and William H. Harth. 
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Dean Colby Hall of Fort Worth; “In- 
ter-Club Relations” by Dr. H. Arthur 
Zappe, 1934 lieutenant governor and a 
member of the Mineral Wells club; 
“Privileges of Being a Kiwanian” by 
Hal P. Bybee of the San Angelo club; 
“Classification and Membership” by 
Dr. R. G. Davis of Brownwood; ‘“Ac- 
complishments of Kiwanis’ by Past 
District Governor Walter L. Morris, a 
member of the Forth Worth club; and 
an open forum conducted by Governor 
Naylor. 








CALIFORNIA-NEVADA | 


ECOMMENDED by the Public Af- 

fairs Committee, the Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, club has sponsored a_ great 
project, supported by the other eight 
clubs of the East Bay—Alameda, San 
Leandro, North Oakland, Emeryville, 
Berkeley, Richmond, Martinez and 
Pittsburg. By an overwhelming vote 
at the recent election, the people of the 
East Bay will have one of the great- 
est parks in the world. Ten thousand 
acres of beautifully wooded lands, no 
longer required as a watershed, will 
be converted into a great natural play- 
ground for hikers, campers, picnic 
parties, and lovers of nature, opening 
a place of pleasure for the enjoyment 
of privileged and_ under-privileged 
children and adults and _ providing 
many months’ employment for hun- 
dreds of CCC and SERA workers. 

















PACIFIC-NORTHWEST __ 








HE district program for the month 
of December emphasized the impor- 
tance of the Schools of Instruction for 
club officers elected for 1935. Division 
I. held its sessions at Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, on December 18. Gov- 
ernor-elect R. Geo. McCuish and Lieu- 
tenant Governor-elect John Percy 
Copp were in charge. The sessions 
were held in the morning and after- 
noon, with the noon hour devoted to a 
most interesting meeting of the Van- 
couver, British Columbia, Kiwanis 
club. Newly elected officers of seven 
clubs were participants, in addition to 
many other interested Kiwanians. 
Seattle was the “Mecca” of the 
representatives of the Division II. 
clubs on December 11. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor O. J. Beaudin was in charge, 
with his successor, Senator Keiron W. 
Reardon, assisting. The meeting 
started with the luncheon of the 
Seattle Kiwanis club. All of the ten 
clubs of the division participated in 
the schoo] which followed. Fifty club 
leaders contributed to the discussions. 
On December 11, Division III. held 
all-day sessions at Tacoma, Washing- 
ton. At noon the participants attended 
the regular meeting of the Tacoma 
club. Nine clubs responded to the 
roll call and the sessions conducted by 
Lieutenant Governor Wm. D. Lyness 


and Lieutenant Governor-elect Glenn 
Reeves proved to be most interesting. 
Complete discussions were had concern- 
ing club routine and methods of pro- 
cedure. 

Hoquiam, Washington, entertained 
the Division IV. School of Instruction 
on December 18. Morning and after- 
noon sessions were held with time out 
at noon to attend the luncheon of the 
Hoquiam club. The program of the 
conference was in charge of Lieuten- 
ant Governor G, I. Griffith and his suc- 
cessor, Rudie Oltman. Past District 
Governor James P. Neal addressed the 
noon gathering upon the topic “The 
Kiwanis Objectives and Administra- 
tive Policies.” It was announced that 
the division would show a gain of over 
100 members for 1934. 

Five clubs of Division V. sent their 
newly elected officers to the school con- 
ducted by Lieutenant Governor Irwin 
H. Jones and Lieutenant Governor- 
elect John E. Maley at Wenatchee, 
Washington, on December 12. All-day 
sessions kept the Kiwanians at work. 
A noon recess was devoted to visiting 
the Wenatchee Kiwanis club luncheon 
meeting. There appear to be excellent 
prospects for aggressive extension 
work in this section during 1935. 

Spokane, Washington, Kiwanians 
provided the background for a most 
interesting school on December 13 at 
the Davenport Hotel. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor J. N. Emerson was in charge 
with his successor, John M. Booth, as- 
sisting. The events started with the 
regular weekly meeting of the Spo- 
kane club. An Open Forum was a fea- 
ture of the afternoon session. A num- 
ber of past district officers were on 
the program. 

Division VII. met at Baker, Oregon, 
on December 11. Lieutenant Governor 
Leland S. Finch presided, being as- 
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The Kiwanis Club of Orlando, Florida, is shipping regularly a gift of choicest Florida oranges to 
the famous Dionne quintuplets, which Dr. A. R. 
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sisted by Lieutenant Governor-elect S. 
P. Hagler. Study of improved club 
methods was taken up during the af- 
ternoon. In the evening a most inter- 
esting Ladies’ Night Banquet was ar- 
ranged by the host club. In addition 
to Division VII. clubs, the outside 
world was represented by Earl Breon 
of the Fruitland, Idaho, Kiwanis club. 

A large and successful school was 
conducted at Vancouver, Washington, 
for the officers of Division VIII. clubs. 
Lieutenant Governor L. W. Hyde 
guided the proceedings, with his suc- 
cessor Clarence H. Lillie codéperating. 
Thirteen clubs sent their members to 
this, the largest school of the district. 
A delightful banquet in the evening 
was arranged by the Vancouver Ki- 
wanians, at which time Lieutenant 
Governor Lillie received his badge of 
authority. Dr. Hyde addressed the 
gathering, using as his topic, “The 
Composite of Kiwanis.” A number of 
fine novelty numbers were on the pro- 
gram. 

December 11 saw the Kiwanians of 
Division IX. assembled at the state 
capital, Salem, Oregon, for its school 
of instruction. Lieutenant Governor 
R. Hal Powell was at the helm, with 


Lieutenant Governor-elect G. Glenn 
Holmes as his chief mate. At noon, 
Lieutenant yovernor Powell ad- 


dressed the meeting of the Salem Ki- 
wanis club on “‘The Fundamentals of 
Kiwanis.”’ During the day the repre- 
sentatives agreed that the division 
would send the Lieutenant Governor 
to the International Convention, a pro- 
rata charge to be made against the 
clubs. 

Lieutenant Governor Arch A. Bern- 
ard and Lieutenant Governor-elect Ed- 
ward E. Gray conducted the school of 
Division X. at Eugene, Oregon, on 
December 8. Luncheon was enjoyed 
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Dafoe, their physician, is accepting for use as a 


part of their diet. This picture shows some of the Orlando Kiwanians with the first box. Left to 

right: Past District Governor Harold V. Condict, Past President G. H. Edwards, 1934 President 

C. Walton Rex, 1934 Secretary A. C. Slaughter and Past District Secretary-Treasurer Arnold P 
Mickler. To Kiwanian Mickler goes the credit for the idea of the gift. 
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with the members of the Eugene Ki- 
wanis club, of which Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Bernard was the 1934 president. 
The training school session followed 
to the letter the training procedure of 
Kiwanis International and the agenda 


proved most interesting and instruc- 
tive. Representatives of five clubs 
were in attendance and all records 


were broken for travel. Outside of the 
host club, the visitors travelled on an 
average over 150 miles, while the Bend 
officials came 600 miles, taking three 
days for the trip, owing to the clos- 
ing of McKenzie Pass for the winter. 
This division, likewise, decided to fi- 
nance the attendance of its lieuten- 
ant governor to the San Antonio Con- 
vention. 

District Governor R. Geo. McCuish 
is rapidly completing his roster of dis- 
trict committeemen, Appointment of 
the following has been confirmed: 
Under-Privileged Child Chairman— 
Geo. Millar, Vancouver, B. C.; Kiwan- 
is Education—A. A. Mykland, Everett, 
Washington; Business Standards—Dr. 
John P. Silknitter, Enumclaw, Wash- 
ington; Music—Frederick E. Baker, 
Seattle, Washington; Agriculture— 
Lester Taft, Hoquiam, Washington; 
Finance—Walter H. Robertson, Port- 
land, Ore.; Public Affairs—Irwin H. 
Jones, Wenatchee, Washington; 
Achievement Contest—J. N. Emerson, 
Pullman, Washington; Vocational 
Guidance—J. L. Turnbull, Ontario, 
Oregon; Publicity and “On to San 
Antonio”—W. Arthur Steele, Clats- 
kanie, Oregon; Inter-Club Relations 
and “On to Vancouver’—Dr. Henry E. 
Morris, Salem, Oregon; Attendance— 
Classification-Membership—Clyde M. 
McKay, Bend, Oregon. 





_ ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA _ 








HE performance of “Il Trovatore,’ 

given by the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company recently was attended by 262 
members of the All-Chicago Kiwanis 
clubs. This was the first opera party 
ever given by this group and Chair- 
man William V. Miller of the Chicago 
club was greatly pleased by the en- 
thusiastic expressions of those in at- 
tendance. Many members took advan- 
tage of the reduced prices to see their 
first opera that evening, and many 
have returned to see other productions. 

The All-Chicago clubs feel that they 
can exert a great influence in develop- 
ing interest in opera among the citi- 
zens of Chicago, and they have chosen 
this as their major objective during 
1935. 





WEST VIRGINIA 








HE largest Kiwanis event held in 
a long time in that part of the 
country was the inter-club meeting at 
Northfork, West Virginia, which was 
attended by International 


and dis- 


trict officials, with large delegations 
present from the War and Welch Ki- 
wanis clubs. The affair also marked 
the installation of new officers of the 
Northfork club, which was _ rehabili- 
tated after three years of inactivity. 
Governor Ora W. Evans, who con- 
ducted the installation, spoke briefly 
on the ideals and objectives of Ki- 
wanis, and Field Service Represent- 
ative Edward Shortess, the official 
representative of Kiwanis Internation- 
al, congratulated the community on 
the revival of the club, declaring that 
it marked renewed civic life. 

Past Lieutenant Governor F. C. 
Cook read telegrams of greeting from 
the Morgantown, Clarksburg, Park- 
ersburg, Williamson, Whitesville, 
Wheeling, Fairmont, St. Mary’s and 
Moundsville Kiwanis clubs and a let- 
ter from the Bluefield club, all extend- 
ing congratulations and best wishes. 

He also read telegrams from Dis- 
trict Secretary John Cruise, who was 
one of the charter members of the 
original Northfork club, and from 
Past District Governor Russell Adams 
of Sistersville, who attended the char- 
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ter presentation of the Northfork club 
about ten years ago. 

Greetings to Northfork were also 
extended by H. S. Shumate, president 
of the Welch club, and George W. 
Bryson, president of the War club. 


LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 


INE enthusiasm was the keynote of 

the first meeting of the new Ki- 
wanis Club of Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
Jackson, the sponsoring club, was 
represented at the first session by Ki- 
wanians Fred Lotterhos, Robert Gandy 
and George Brannon. Field Service 
Representative Ernest Lucas of Ki- 
wanis International presided at the 
meeting, at which time the following 
officers were elected: William W. 
Broome, president; Robert L. Dent, Jr., 
first vice-president; George R. Clemens, 
second vice-president; Fred Y. Dabney, 
secretary; Earle Fife, treasurer. Vann 
F. Bess, R. H. Robinson, R. C. Kin- 
caid, A. C. Vicery, Hugh Johnston, 
Robert H. Morrison and F. C. Wils- 
ford were named members of the board 
of directors. 














Michigan District Has Successful Membership and 
Attendance Contest 
By JOSEPH G. PRANCE 


Immediate Past Governor, Michigan District 


F THE 48 clubs comprising the 
C) aichizan District at the begin- 

ning of the contest, in October 
1, 1934, and covering a period of 
nine weeks, there were 44 which 
entered and it is gratifying to re- 
port that 43 of these filed reports 
disclosing the fact that 22 100% 
meetings were held during the period. 
The total number of Kiwanians par- 
ticipating in the contest was 2425. 
Three hundred thirty-five attended ex- 
tra meetings other than those of their 
own clubs. Probably the greatest value 
that has been shown as a result of 
the contest is that 2619 non-Kiwani- 
ans were guests at clubs during the 
contest period and it is reasonable 
to assume that valuable impressions 
made upon these guests will result in 
the affiliation of some with the or- 
ganization. 

The records disclose that 962 mem- 
bers had perfect attendance for the 
nine weeks, which, based upon our 
district membership shows that 35.9% 
had 100% attendance during the 
period. 

As a stimulation on the action of 
the District Board of Trustees, a fit- 
ting reward is provided for the win- 
ning club of each division and for 
the lieutenant-governor of the win- 
ning division. Several of the clubs 
came in for Honorable Mention in 
addition to the winner. East Dear- 
born scored the highest average of 
points for membership. Lansing, most 


new members, having added 33 during 
the period. Flint had 289 guests which 
was the highest recorded of any club. 
Traverse City comes in for a credit 
of having 26 of their members visit 
other clubs which is in excess of any 
other. 

The element of lasting value in 
this contest is recognized by the dis- 
trict leadership as being membership 
increase, because within the period 
of the contest 310 new members were 
added. 

The chairman of the contest was 
Howard A. Kern, a member of the 
Ferndale club, whose timidity would 
forbid his speaking of his home club, 
but I want to report for the purpose 
of the record an outstanding achieve- 
ment of his home club, which in sup- 
port of this special endeavor held 
100% meetings for the full period. 

In conclusion, the details in con- 
nection with the credit points forming 
an equitable basis of the total mem- 
bership, irrespective of the member- 
ship of each club to participate, are 
not given in this article, wishing to 
conserve valuable space of the maga- 
zine, but can be had upon application 
to the writer. 

Based upon the results, I recom- 
mend to any district, this or some 
form of contest, if you wish success 
for the concluding months of a year, 
which has heretofore been considered 
a period of inactivity for retiring 
officers. It will have lasting value. 
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Protective fence erected around the Lincoln plot in Thomas Lincoln Cemetery, Mattoon, Illinois, by 
the Kiwanis clubs of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District. This fine idea was conceived by the Kiwanis 


Club 


of Mattoon. 


Thomas Lincoln Fence Erected By Illinois-Eastern 
lowa District 


AST summer the Mattoon, Illinois, 

Kiwanis club conceived the idea of 
erecting a protective fence around 
the Lincoln plot in Shiloh cemetery, 
as it was then called, but which 
has since been changed to the Thomas 
Lincoln Cemetery. After discussing 
the matter in board meeting, however, 
and knowing that the Danville, Illinois 
club had erected head-stones on the 
plot, we recommended the idea to the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District as a dis- 
trict project. At the Danville Con- 
vention this was voted upon favorably. 

The Mattoon club was appointed by 
the district Public Affairs Committee to 
purchase the fence and carry through 
the project. 

Over 500 Kiwanians, members of 
their families and Lincoln enthusiasts 


attended the exercises arranged by the 
Mattoon club on Sunday, December 2, 
in dedication of this fence. Rev. 
Horace Batchelor, past president of 
the club, was master of ceremonies 
The dedication address was given by 
Dr. John Thomas, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, which was the 
church the Lincolns attended. He was 
official representative of Governor Hor- 
ner. President Walter Kemper and 
Francis E. Thatcher, Jr., secretary of 
the Mattoon club, also spoke. Guests 
included International Trustee A. 
Copeland Callen; District Governor- 
elect Corwine E. Roach, and District 
Secretary Harold W. Ward, who acted 
as representative of District Gover- 
nor George H. Alfs of Burlington, 
Iowa. 


You, Too! Would Like W inchester, Illinois 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Field Service Representative 





HERE are a great many very 
T splendid Kiwanis clubs in small 
communities and quite a few of these 
clubs meet in the evening. It is 
earnestly suggested to Kiwanians 


around the country that a visit to one 
of these small community clubs, par- 
ticularly by a Kiwanian from a large 
city club, is a most pleasurable ad- 
venture. 

It is hardly fair to pick out any 
one of the fine, small community clubs 
and seek to glorify that club, but for 
the purposes of pointing out the 
pleasures and inspirations coming from 
such a visit the writer will need to 
give a definite example. 

Driving through Illinois one evening 
en route to Missouri, a weary Field 
Service Department representative 


from International Headquarters, spied 


the road sign which indicated he was 
coming-into the outskirts of Winches- 
ter, Illinois, population 1,532. “We 
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have a club there,” he thought and a 
road sign indicated they met Tuesday 
evening. So began one of the most 
pleasant Kiwanis evenings one could 
desire. 

The attendance was purely acci- 
dental and the visit purely unofficial. 
It was just a typical Kiwanis night in 
Winchester. But this is what was dis- 
covered. There were in attendance 40 
men, making it just what they say it 
is, “A Big Club in a Small Town.” 
From the splendid song leader on 
down, everyone sang and they sang as 
they should sing, right from the heart. 
The entire atmosphere was one of op- 
timism and willingness to serve. No 
one was sad. And Winchester was in 
the drought section and Winchester is 
a farming community. The attendance 
was good and the attendance kept at 
around 95 per cent during this past 
year. 

E. H. Mellon, who is a high school 
superintendent and was president of 
the Kiwanis club for 1934, was quite 
willing to explain the reasons he felt 
the club was more than ordinarily suc- 
cessful. Right among the first of the 
reasons he placed ‘“fellowship.’”’ As 
President Mellon explained it: “One 
might think the men of a small town 
get to see each other almost con- 
stantly. Of course, they do, but the 
actual meeting together weekly, work- 
ing on committees and doing in an or- 
ganized way a work which benefits 
directly or indirectly everyone in the 
town, has bound our members to- 
gether as nothing else has ever done. 
We used to have factions, but these 
have practically completely disap- 
peared. Of course, the club has been 
busy, taking up all worth-while propo- 
sitions brought before it. We may not 
enter into all plans everyone wants us 
to, but we certainly turn nothing 
down without investigating. We have 
been largely responsible for securing 
3.1 miles of city paving, a new water 
system, a hard road in the country, 
and we have backed a sewerage system 
for the city and a city hospital. We 
have had numerous farmers’, ladies’, 
business men’s and American Legion 
nights, high school football banquets 
and joint meetings with other city or- 
ganizations. Each year the club strives 
to foster work for under-privileged 
children, arranging for sending chil- 
dren to camp, taking boys to big 
league ball games, taking children to 
the state capital, community Christ- 
mas trees and prizes for relief recre- 
ational contests.” 

The club membership, it was found, 
has stayed around a steady figure of 
40, with no heavy additions or dele- 
tions. The largest number was 44 and 
the year 1934 closed with 40, nearly 
half of the number being charter mem- 
bers dating from September 1, 1925. 
The Membership and Classification 
Committee watches new arrivals and 
if they are proper material they find 


(Turn to page 89) 
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Pasadena, California, Citizenship Training 
Program Reaches 15,000 Youths A\nnually 


ican Bar Association says, “Amer- 

ica spends twelve billion dollars 
annually for the suppression of 
crime.’’ A noted physician estimates 
that there are two people mentally 
sick for every one physically sick. 
National mortality statistics predict 
that the chances are two to one that 
every American will die an accidental 
death in comparison to death from 
old age. There is a toll of 7000 
drownings annually and the astound- 
ing fact is that most of the drown- 
ings occur not more than ten yards 
from safety. 

Crime, emotional instability, acci- 
dents and idleness are gnawing at the 
vitals of our national life. What are 
we to do about it? What part can a 
Kiwanis club play in this melodrama 
of life? The salvation of our national 
permanency and supremacy is _ inti- 
mately related to the training and 
development of our greatest national 
resource— the youth of our America. 

Kiwanis International has _ pro- 
claimed to its membership, as the first 
objective, “To give primacy to the 
human and spiritual rather than to 
the material values of life.” The 
Pasadena club has sought objectively 
to fulfill this purpose. The pamphlet 
issued by the Committee on Public 
Affairs in 1921 clearly defined what 
a club Objective Program should 
mean, viz., Appeal to the heart and 
hand interest and not merely to the 
pocket book; Permit initiative and 
autonomy of each club; Have educa- 
tional value; Not be merely tempo- 
rary; Be free from racial objections; 


Piican Bar A Evans of the Amer- 


Stimulate constructive legislation; 
Call out the Big Brother spirit; Pro- 
mote Good Citizenship. Twelve years 
have elapsed and the permanency of 
the work and lasting values of the 
program are evident, 

“Character is the sum total of a 
person’s reaction to his environment.” 
Environment is one of the greatest 
factors contributing to delinquency or 
development of good character. Here 
is where the community with Kiwanis 
leadership may do its part in remov- 
ing social handicaps and giving the 
child at least a good start towards 
youthful citizenship. The Pasadena 
Kiwanis club says: Spiritualize and 
guide the tendencies of youth and you 
will build for the best citizenship. 


180,000 Youths Guided 


During the past twelve years, a 
steady stream of Pasadena children 
and youths, averaging 15,000 each 
year, have come under the influence 
of the Kiwanis Objective Program, 
motivating them to higher ideals and 
practices of living. Whether privileged 
or under-privileged, strong or weak, 
rich or poor, they have been inspired 
to good citizenship, stimulated to im- 
prove themselves and trained for serv- 
iceable leadership. This has been a 
universal opportunity irrespective of 
creed, color or class. 

This remarkable program has been 
accomplished financially by the con- 
tribution of $8.00 per member each 
year to the Objective Fund, together 
with thousands of personal services 
rendered by contacting the young 


By CECIL F. MARTIN 


Director of Club Objective, Kiwanis 
Club of Pasadena, California 


people at the schools. These services 
at the schools have been in the form 
of talks at Leaders’ Club meetings, 
athletic and school assemblies, presen- 
tations of awards, officiating at tour- 
naments and games, writing Leaders’ 
Club rituals, speaking at graduation 
exercises, and attendance at numerous 
school functions. Consistently, 86 per 
cent of the membership has partici- 
pated in the club’s program of visits 
to the schools each year. The mem- 
bers have exemplified the true spirit 
and service of Kiwanis and written 
indelibly their influence in the hearts 
of the boys and girls of the com- 
munity, inspiring such original creeds 
as the following samples: 

“T pledge my loyalty to the Lead- 
ers’ Club and to my school.” 

“TI promise to do my best in every 
department of the school.’’ 

“T understand that loyalty, service, 
good sportsmanship, excellent personal 
conduct and citizenship in their high- 
est and broadest sense are the ideals 
on which our club is founded.” 

“IT promise, therefore, to do my 
best to take criticism kindly and to 
resign from the club if I no longer 
live up to its ideals.” 

“T take as my motto, ‘Semper 
Fidelis’ (Always Faithful), and pledge 
myself to remain faithful to the club, 
to our school and to our fellowmen.” 

The Pasadena city schools have 
provided the laboratory for this de- 
mocratizing and citizenship training 
program. With the splendid codpera- 
tion of the school administrators, pup- 
ils have been motivated to improve 
physical fitness, develop mental alert- 
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ness, acquire moral stamina, learn 
obedience and loyalty, and practice 
in real situations those fundamental 
attributes essential for successful liv- 
ing and good citizenship. 


Five Point Program 

The program is conducted under 
five major headings: 

1. Motor Ability Tests, for which 
successful achievement badges are 
awarded both to boys and girls. These 
elements include fundamental activi- 
ties which develop neuromuscular 
speed, codrdination, accuracy and 
strength. The object is to improve 
the ability of each participant to ad- 
just himself in his environment and 
to acquire those essential skills basic 
for his safety and efficiency when 
participating in the important devel- 
opmental activities of life. To ac- 
quire these awards, besides the devel- 
opment of physical skill, the individual 
pupil must rate satisfactorily in citi- 
zenship. These awards include athletic 
badges for the elementary schools, 
pentathlon badges for junior high 
schools and decathlon badges for the 
Junior College. Altogether, 19,756 
awards have been earned by the stu- 
dents in the Pasadena city schools. 
The accompanying picture of the 
Longfellow school gives an idea of 
a group of successful Badge Test win- 
ners in one of the 25 schools partici- 
pating. 

2. Poise and Personality Develop- 
ment have been emphasized through 
training in good posture. A series of 
demonstrations and tests is given 
regularly, influencing children in good 
habit practices so that they may de- 
velop the best type of expression 
through their own neuromuscular 
mechanisms which are the vehicles of 
their personal expression. Attractive- 
ness of appearance, personal charm, 
courteous manners, healthy joyous at- 
titudes and dynamic self-expression 
were the goals stressed in addition 
to the body mechanics of good pos- 
ture. Some 6,500 buttons, together 


Kiwanis honor students presentation banquet. 








with an equal number of ribbons, 
have been awarded for attainments 
in developing pleasing personality and 
good poise and posture. 

3. Athletics. Recognizing the psy- 
chological appeal and the physiologi- 
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Louis Vincenti, honor student at the Pasadena 
High School in 1924, whose life is typical of 
the success attained by some of the young people. 
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cal need for athletics and sports in 
developing youth for life’s immediate 
and future situations of successful 
living, the club has encouraged a 
universal participation by students in 
these activities. 

The program has aimed to preserve 
and improve mental and _ physical 
health, organic functions, powers and 
vitality to live the best. This fine 
program has been of basic value in 
training the youth of Pasadena for 
the vocational and avocational needs 
of the future. It has given stimuli to 
the acquisition of a broad, organic and 
psycho-motor development, coupled 
with the opportunity for social inter- 
course, developing team spirit, good 
sportsmanship, school and civic loyal- 
ty. In this phase of the club objec- 
tive, 11,282 emblems, 1,118 ribbons, 
16 permanent shields and hundreds of 
pennants have been given to success- 
ful individuals and schools for high 
standards of attainment. At no time 
has emphasis been placed upon the 
intrinsic value of the awards, the 
spotlighting of individuals or ques- 
tionable publicity. 

4, Leadership. In twelve years 12,- 
210 leaders’ emblems have _ been 
awarded to students in the Pasadena 
city schools who have served one year 
or more as successful leaders. Selec- 
tion and a successful year of service 
have been based on good citizenship, 
scholarship, sportsmanship, initiative, 
coOperation and satisfactory physical 
improvement, working and _ serving 
with the group of their particular 
classification, which is determined by 
age, height and weight. The selection 
is made by members of the group, 
sanctioned by the teachers and prin- 
cipals of the school. These leaders 
have rendered an extensive service on 
the playgrounds, directing activities, 
conducting and promoting safety first 
practices, supervising traffic crossings 
in the vicinity of schools and assist- 
ing in the direction of many of the 
extra-curricular activities, involving 


boys’ and girls’ sports and athletics. 
(Turn to page 88) 





The accompanying picture illustrates the comprehensive system of incentives which is progressive 
from the 4th grade in elementary schools to the 14th grade in Junior College. It has been stim- 
ulating to boys and girls, groups and schools, as well as to parents, Kiwanians and community. 
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® A Nag Derby Creates Interest 
at New Orleans, Louisiana 


Because of the horse-race-minded- 
ness of the citizens of New Orleans, an 
energetic committee of Kiwanians 
undertook to revive a waning member- 
ship and to put punch and pep into 
club meetings by the following method: 

The entire club roster was divided 
into lots so as to place six members in 
each lot. The division was scientifi- 
cally arranged so as to provide as near- 
ly as possible an equal number of 
good attenders, fair attenders and sel- 
dom attenders. At the head of each 
group was placed a past president of 
the New Orleans club, Then a fictiti- 
ous race-horse name was picked and 
allocated to each group—the funnier 
the name, the better. The past presi- 
dent in charge of the group was named 
the jockey, and the other five members 
of his group were given various stable 
titles, with the result that the groups 
wound up with a horse to back, a 
jockey to ride him, a trainer, a primer, 
a stable boy, a night watchman and a 
veterinarian. 

The rules of the game were laid out 
substantially as follows: At luncheon 
meetings a special table was reserved 
for each jockey and his stable-mates. 
For each member of a stable in attend- 
ance, a single point was scored, but 
for each new member obtained, a 10 
point bonus was scored and that new 
member was added to the stable and 
thereafter his attendance counted one 


The aerial view at the right is of the preven- 

torium erected and paid for by the Kiwanis Club 

of Danville, Virginia. Below are two inside views. 

Twenty children can be cared for at one time at 
this fine institution. 
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into realities. 


These Stories show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed 
Can your Club use any of these ideas? 


point per meeting attended. 
was run over a period of two months, 
so as to give even the poor starters a 
chance to work hard and overtake the 
leaders. 

The result of the “nag derby” was 
that the club, starting off with 44 mem- 
bers, ended with a gain of 47 new ones 
and a renewed enthusiasm on the part 
of everyone concerned. 


® Danville, Virginia, Is 
Proud of Its Preventorium 


On the hill near the city of Danville, 
on the main highway, is the fine chil- 
dren’s preventorium which was erected 
and paid for by the Kiwanis Club of 
Danville at a cost of nearly $26 000. 
The preventorium was turned over to 
the Hill Top Sanitorium, a_ tuber- 
culosis institution which it joins and 
under whose supervision it is operated. 
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However, the children are kept entire- 
ly separate from the patients in the 
main sanitorium, and they eat, sleep 
and have their regular school hours 
under the nurses’ supervision, Twenty 
under-nourished children can be cared 
for at one time at the preventorium, 
at no cost to the children’s parents, 
since the institution is supported by 
the city and by the annual campaign 
of associated charities. 

Funds for the construction of the 
preventorium were raised by Danville 
Kiwanians in a number of different 
ways—selling Red Cross seals, holding 
two very successful bazaars and sever- 
al minstrel shows. The club is particu- 
larly proud of the fact that it does not 
owe a cent on this splendid project. 
It is little wonder that the Kiwanis 
Club of Danville is considered the lead- 
ing civic club in that part of the coun- 
try. 
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® "Milk Day" Celebrated 
at Jamaica, New York 


Sixty-five under-privileged children 
from the Jamaica Day Nursery were 
guests of the club in celebration of 
“Milk Day.” To carry out the “Milk 
Day” program, the entire luncheon 
was comprised of milk-prepared foods, 
and a special movie, picturing bene- 
fits derived from milk, was presented 
by the Sheffield Farms Company. 

Police Captain Bernard Ditsch and 
Patrolman George Kane of the Jamaica 
precinct spoke on the department’s 
safety campaign. The latter warned 
the children to be more careful when 
they crossed streets, not to run from 
behind parked automobiles, and not to 
hitch to trucks and wagons. He urged 
them to use play streets or playgrounds 
while on roller skates or bicycles. Both 
speakers urged the public to exercise 
“eare, courtesy, and common sense” 
whether they were drivers or pedes- 
trians. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, 
which was under the direction of 
President DeBevoise, Nicholas M. 
Pette, Edward Warnke, Mortimer Gold 
and George J. Franz, it was announced 
that the club had sent a check for 
$200.00 to Mary Immaculate Hospital 
for its dental clinic work. 


Woodbury, New Jersey—Six new 
Kiwanis ‘‘Welcome”’ signs have been 
erected by this club at the entrances 
to the city on the main thorough- 
fares. They are of aluminum con- 
struction, painted in the colors of 
Kiwanis International and make a fine 
appearance. Beneath each sign is an- 


other in orange background with 
white letters, ““‘We Love Our Children 
—Drive Slowly.” 


St. Thomas, Ontario — The largest 
auditorium in the city was filled and 
many good friends had to be turned 
away on the occasion of St. Thomas’ 
annual farmers’ night banquet, at 
which time the club had as its guests 
the members of the Kiwanis boys’ 
potato, corn and colt clubs. Prizes 
were awarded to the winners in these 
groups. The premier of the province 
with ministers of his cabinet were 
among the guests of honor. 


Frederick, Maryland—A very com- 
mendable report has been received 
from the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee of this club concerning the 
hospital cases and orthopedic work 
which it has sponsored. For the first 
six months of this year fifteen cases 
were treated at Kernan’s Hospital in 
Baltimore and seven children were 
fitted with special shoes or plates. 


Monroe, Georgia—There was an 
abundance of good entertainment at 
the Kiwanis Carnival attended by 
1000, when $230.00 was netted for 
the benefit of the club’s milk fund. 


® Panama City, Florida, 
Completes Great Project 

In celebration of another objective 
brought to completion, the club held a 
very unique meeting on the Gulf of 
Mexico as guests of the Jachncke Serv- 
ice Corporation of New Orleans, who 
were the contractors that dug the new 
channel or the port of Panama City, 
a project sponsored by Panama City 
Kiwanians, 

Members boarded their tug “Atlas” 
and sailed out to the Gulf through the 
old and dangerous channel and up the 
Gulf to the entrance of the new chan- 
nel; time, one hour and forty-five min- 
utes. They then boarded a mammoth 
dredge and held their regular luncheon 
meeting in the very spacious dining- 
room of the dredge which had suc- 
ceeded in giving the Port of Panama 
City a 32-foot channel. The return to 
the Port through the new channel re- 
quired only 20 minutes—the answer 
to the club’s efforts. 


® McMinnville, Oregon, 
Conducts Health Clinic 

The city school health clinic has 
proved to be one of the most success- 
ful objectives of this club. Begun pri- 
marily as a tuberculosis clinic, it was 
enlarged to include virtually every 
type of disease and was built around 
charts designed to include each child’s 
12 years in the public schools. With 
the exception of a very small percent- 
age of children whose parents declined 
to share in it, practically every pupil 
in the four schools of McMinnville was 
examined in the tests. Dentists, physi- 
cians, the county nurse and all city 
school teachers joined unanimously in 
forwarding the program, which the 
McMinnville club aims to make an an- 
nual affair in the city’s schools. 
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8 Annual Old Clothes Drive 
in Red Bluff, California 

Complete coverage of the city was 
made in the old clothes drive of the 
Red Bluff club, with the assistance of 
boy scouts. Under the system adopted, 
every residence in Red Bluff was vis- 
ited in gathering old clothes, home 
canned fruits, jellies, dried fruits, 
beans, and household goods for the 
benefit of Tehama County needy to be 
distributed through the Red Cross and 
other relief agencies this winter. 

The city was divided into four parts 
for the drive with a scout patrol as- 
signed to each section. There was a 
pick-up truck assigned to each patrol 
with a member of the Kiwanis club 
as driver. A Kiwanian was also di- 
rector of operations in each patrol. 
Scouts gathered the donations from 
the porches of residences and as the 
trucks were loaded they returned to a 
central hall where the material was 
rechecked by a committee of Kiwanians 
and scout leaders. 

At the conclusion of the drive the 
winning patrol and scout group were 
guests at a fried chicken dinner, the 
losing Kiwanians and scouts preparing 
and serving the meal, after which they 
prepared their own meal of beans. 


8 A Creditable Activity 


at Burlington, lowa 

Several years ago when George H. 
Alfs, Immediate Past Governor of the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, and a 
member of the Burlington club, and his 
wife were visiting Crapo Park in Bur- 
lington, Mrs. Alfs remarked, “There 
are so many beautiful trees here that 
I have never seen elsewhere. I think 
it would be a splendid idea for your 
Kiwanis club to put markers on at 
least one of each variety for the bene- 
fit of the public.” 





and Billy Cristy, normal 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





A two-round boxing match between John Pauluk, the one-leg, lightweight champion of the world, 


“Teauemen 


physically, was a feature of an unusual meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 


le Olson, director of Rehabilitation, Minneapolis School Board, 
directed the 


meeting. 
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All the members of the club thought 
it a fine suggestion, too, and they ap- 
propriated $75.00 to cover the cost. As 
a result, at least one each of the 78 
varieties of rare trees and 28 varieties 
labeled with a 


of rare shrubs are 
marker made of a material called 
“Formica,” lettered with aluminum 


paint with both the common name and 
the botanical] name, 

For several years following that 
time the club presented to Crapo Park 
six rare trees each year until the de- 
pression when the Board of Directors 
of the club decided that the fund should 
be used for welfare work. 


® Jersey City, New Jersey, 
Has Unique Club Notice 

Secretary Edward T. Dillon of the 
Jersey City club recently produced a 
very interesting notice covering the 
club’s installation meeting for new of- 
ficers for 1985. He had it written up 
as a thrilling one-act play entitled “In- 
stallation.” The cast included “a 
lieutenant governor who presides, a 
former governor who installs, a former 
president who presents, a former presi- 
dent who hands over, a president who 
gets crowned, a vice-president who gets 
wise, a treasurer who gets cash (some- 
times), and a secretary, who gets—!” 

In a note about the play Secretary 
Dillon said that “Installation” was first 
presented in 1915 in Detroit, Michigan, 
and it scored such a hit that over 1800 
road companies with 83,000 members 
in the cast are putting on this pro- 
duction all over the country. He added 
further that the action of the play re- 
volves around a group of men who 
dedicate their lives to the end, “That 
Service shall not perish from this 
earth,” and that this was the four- 
teenth annual performance by the Jer- 
sey City players. 


® Ki-Y Club at Peoria, Illinois, 
Finishes Successful First Year 

The Kiwanis Club of Peoria, Illinois, 
feels proud of the results of its first 
year’s work in having a Ki-Y club of 
fifteen members at the Peoria Y. M. 
C. A. The boys selected are all of the 
higher type, all are talented young- 
sters and good students, who are se- 
lected by the principals of the dif- 
ferent schools, but they are boys 
whose parents are financially unable to 
buy them Y. M. C. A. memberships. 
Through close contact with the Y. M. 
C. A., the club is able to get these boys 
memberships at $5.00 each, making the 
annual outlay for this activity $75.00. 
Every Saturday morning the boys meet 
as a club for their own activities. 
Each boy is personally sponsored and 
looked after by a member of the club. 
They have full use of the Y. M. C. A. 
and are making the most of their op- 
portunities. These boys have been se- 


lected for leadership training of a con- 
tinuing nature. 
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The Pig Club sponsored by the Agriculture Committee is one of the chief activities of the Kiwanis 


Club of Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania. 


@ Under-Privileged Child Work 
Stressed at Mount Pleasant, 


Pennsylvania 
The Mount Pleasant club, in the 
heart of the bituminous coal field 


where the depression was most felt, 
has managed to carry on its activities 
with remarkable success. The Under- 
Privileged Child Committee, headed by 
the Rev. George J. Bullion, has been 
particularly active, furnishing treat- 
ment and glasses for 19 public school 
children in the lower grades. In many 
instances these children showed an im- 
mediate improvement and the club was 
highly commended by the school faculty 
for its work along this line. 

The Agriculture Committee with J. 
R. Woods as chairman, sponsored a pig 
club comprised of 17 boys, each of whom 
raised a pig. Tokens were recently 
given each boy of the club, with prizes 
for those who raised the best pigs. 
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Boys of the Ki-Y Club sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Peoria, Illinois. You will notice they are 
Kiwanians in the first row, from left to right, are: Dr. W. E. 
M. Ottenheimer, Immediate Past President of the 


all bright, intelligent looking lads. 
Bowen, Chairman of the Boys Committee; A. 





The club says that it owes a large 
measure of its success to the very able 
leadership provided by its president in 
1934, Mr. Woods. 


® Terre Haute, Indiana, Has 
Broadcast Meetings for Four Years 


In the December issue of the Maga- 
zine there was a story about the Kiwan- 
is Club of Lansing, Michigan, which 
stated that this was probably the first 
complete club meeting broadcast by 
radio. 

A. E. Kress, Past Governor of the 
Indiana District, sends in word that 
the Kiwanis Club of Terre Haute has 
been broadcasting programs every week 
for the past four years. He adds that 
there has been a very considerable re- 
sponse to these programs and that 
many complimentary letters from in- 
dividuals and organizations have been 
received by the club. 
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club; Dr. R. H. Daniels, President; and Barney Maticka, Boys’ Secretary of the Y. M. C. A 
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Seales: a 


Crew of the S S S Kiwanis—the first Sea Scout Troop in Wyoming, which is sponsored and 
financed by the Kiwanis Club of Cheyenne. 


® Chicago, Illinois, Holds 
1934 Review Meeting 


Some months ago the Kiwanis Club 
of Chicago decided that because of the 
turn-over of membership over a period 
of years, much of the history of 
the club was unknown to many 
of the present members, and therefore 
a special meeting in the nature of a 
review of the past as well as the activi- 
ties for 1934 was arranged. 

The purpose of this meeting at- 
tended by over 500, was for fellowship, 
Kiwanis education, and also through 
the sale of tickets, to help build up a 
voluntarily contributed sum for future 
under-privileged child work. 

Twelve large posters were made up 
for as many committees on which were 
assembled photographs, programs and 
records of their accomplishments for 
the year, each poster bearing the 
names of the committee members. Six 
large tables were arranged around the 
room on which were displayed the 
original club charter, pictures of all 
the past presidents, various pictures of 
committees, district and International 
convention, United States and Cana- 
dian flags of past years and all the 
golf, bowling and achievement trophies 
won by the club. 

On the walls were ten posters from 
Kiwanis International displaying pic- 
tures of Kiwanis projects of other clubs 
and in the lobby, a continuous stereop- 
ticon display of colored pictures of Ki- 
wanis activities. 

Historian Dr. Clyde Howard re- 
counted club history from its inception. 

M. Edward Kienappel, vice president 
of the club last year, was chairman of 
this event. 


® Billings, Montana, Sponsors 
Student Industrial Tour 


Forty-nine honor students from the 
6th, 7th and 8th grades of Yellowstone 
County and representing nearly every 
rural school outside of Billings were 
entertained on the club’s eighth annual 





industrial sight-seeing tour. The stu- 
dents spent the entire day inspecting 
industrial plants in Billings, with time 
out to attend the club’s’. regular 
luncheon meeting, where they were in- 
troduced and entertained. The young 
people traveled an aggregate of over 
1,000 miles and the one who traveled 
the farthest came 90 miles to attend 
this tour. All were asked to write an 
essay on what they observed, these es- 
says to be judged and prizes awarded 
—one for each grade—to the winners 
at a later date when they will again 
be guests of the club. 

This fine activity, in charge of the 
Committee on Boys and Girls work, has 
done much to promote a better feeling 
between city and country, and the priv- 
ilege of attending the tour is.a most 
sought for prize among the rural 
students. 
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® Lindsay, Ontario, 
Keeps Busy 


At one of the club’s recent meetings 
a motion was passed whereby every 
member is responsible for the digging 
of one of the 32 large cement pier holes 
necessary to hold the huge girders and 
uprights for their new skating rink. 
Already the club has raised $9,000 for 
the new rink. 

In addition to this activity, a new 
idea, “Merchants’ Week” was spon- 
sored. The merchants were charged 
$5.00 for 100 tickets and these tickets 
were handed out to customers and 
friends free, admitting the holder to 
an amateur production in the local 
theater, also sponsored by the Kiwanis 
club. The play was put on for three 
afternoons and four nights. The club 
paid for the reserved seats and this 
charge paid all expenses, leaving the 
amounts donated by the merchants to 
the good. 


8 Student Loan Fund 
at Fort Worth, Texas 


The Student Loan Fund, one of the 
major objectives of Fort Worth, was 
organized in 1926. Since that time hun- 
dreds of loans have been made to wor- 
thy students who have applied to the 
club for assistance to enable them to 
better equip themselves for the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship. The 
administering of this fund comes under 
the supervision of the club’s Board of 
Directors and officers, Although col- 


lections have been greatly reduced dur- 
ing these strenuous times, the club was 








i, 
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The Kiwanis Club of Washington D. C., honored Dr. Custis Lee Hall 
Mrs. Hall on under-privileged child day, with the presentation of a basket of flowers. 


orthopedic surgeon, and 


Dr. Hall, 


left, is shown with Mrs. Hall and some of the under-privileged children, wards of the Washington 


club, at a recent luncheon meeting. 


In the 12 years that the Washington club has been carrying 


on its under-privileged child activities, at a cost of $42,000, Dr. Hall has devoted more than 12,000 
hours to consultations, operations and other surgical services of over 400 children cared for by 


the club. 


It was also brought out that Dr. Hall has attended over 600 clinics. 


During this time 


there have been 20,970 visits of children to these clinics while the instructive visiting nurses, who 
are employed through a working agreement by the club, have made 20,036 visits to children at 


their homes. 





able to make several loans during this 
past year that were greatly beneficial 
to the applicants, and the members are 
of the opinion that with improved con- 
ditions the club will be in a position to 
enlarge this activity considerably. At 
present total loans outstanding that are 
considered good and collectible total 
almost $5,000. A conscientious, busi- 
nesslike method of collection and fol- 
low-up in connection with these loans 
is maintained at all times, Fort Worth 
Kiwanians welcome inquiries regarding 
this fund and its operation. 








New entrance to Mammoth Cave. 


® Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
Enjoys Unusual Meeting 

On invitation from the management 
of the Mammoth Cave National Park, 
the Bowling Green club recently held 
its regular weekly meeting at the Cave 
Hotel. The event was turned into an 
open meeting which was attended by 
the wives and friends of members. 
Mammoth Cave National Park is about 
80 miles from Bowling Green, located 
on U. S. Highway No. 31. This road 
is of generous width and in a high 
state of perfection, being constructed 
of asphalt and concrete. 

The group, after a very pleasant af- 
ternoon drive over the scenic route, ar- 
rive] at New Entrance to Mammoth 











Dr. Milton Smith, immediate past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Mount Clemens, Michigan, 
started off the Salvation Army Christmas Basket 
Fund with a check for $50.00. Charles Humm- 
rich, president for 1935, is at the left, and Ki- 
wanian William E. Koehler in the middle. 


Cave at 5:00 o’clock and participated 
in a complimentary journey through 
this portion of the cave. The excursion 
terminated at Frozen Niagara, one of 
the most interesting formations in the 
cave area. Dinner was served in the 
spacious dining-room of the Old Mam- 
moth Cave Hotel, followed by a pro- 
gram of entertainment provided by club 
members. 


® Springfield, Massachusetts, Proposes 
Junior Music and Folk-Dance Festival 
The organization phase of the Junior 
Music and Folk-Dance Fes- 
tival, held under the aus- 
pices of the Kiwanis Club 
of Springfield, has been 
completed, the event to 
take place next May. Ap- 
proximately 30 high schools 
in the general region in 
which Springfield is located 
have been asked to have 
young men and women 
singers take part. A massed 
chorus of twelve to fifteen 
hundred is contemplated. 
An orchestra of approxi- 
mately 150 pieces will be selected and 
a dancing chorus of from 200 to 300 
from the elementary and junior high 
school children is under consideration. 
These children will probably be chosen 
on the basis of foreign born descent 
and will present folk-dances of the 
country from which their parents came, 
Mr. Ralph Oatley of Springfield, who 
has had distinguished success in coach- 
ing and presenting chorus work at 
Deerfield Academy and Amherst Col- 
lege, will be the director of the event. 
The club’s committee is headed by 
Clarence Abbott as general chairman, 
Charles Golding as chairman of the 
Business Management Committee and 
John Ahern as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Program and Production. 


® Huge Farmer Party 
at Moline, Illinois 


Lying north and east of Moline are 
seven distinctive farming communities. 
For eight years now it has been the 
custom of the Moline Kiwanis club to 
hold a meeting in each of these com- 
munities annually and toward the close 
of the year to invite the seven groups 
to join with them in Moline in one 
grand get-together. 

At this last year’s farmer party there 
were approximately 1200 farmers in 
attendance and 300 guests from the 
city. A splendid program of entertain- 
ment was provided, including the 
awarding of 40 prizes, after which 
luncheon was served, followed with 
dancing and cards, All this was made 
possible through the codperation of the 
merchants of Moline. 

The club knows of no better plan of 
bringing the farmer and the city manin- 
to closer relationship than this one, asit 
includes all farmers in the vicinity and 
the same people meet with the mem- 
bers of the Moline club twice each year. 
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® Well-Rounded Program 
at Tell City, Indiana 


A splendid record of achievement for 
1934 comes from Tell City Kiwanians, 
who have rendered especially fine serv- 
ice to crippled children. This work 
has been growing each year until now 
there are over 25 crippled youngsters 
being looked after, and with the au- 
thority of Circuit Judge O. C. Minor, 
they are sent to Riley Hospital at 
Indianapolis for treatment. Hardly a 
day passes without some member of 
the committee having work to do in 
this activity. 

The boys’ and girls’ work of the 
club covers a large field—junior lead- 
ership training, 4-H Club participa- 
tion with the Potato Club a major 
activity, vocational guidance for young 
people, and extensive boy and girl 
scout assistance. Just now, in connec- 
tion with its rural relations work, the 
club is busy planning a series of com- 
munity meetings to be put on at each 
of the county high schools and the 
Troy Township Consolidated School. 


8 Hartford, Connecticut, 
Stresses 4-H Club Work 


The best known activity of the Hart- 
ford club, from a 4-H Club point of 
view, is undoubtedly the Kiwanis Calf 
Club, through which the club has dis- 
tributed 20 pure-bred calves of high 
quality to as many different farm boys 
in Hartford County. 

The big thing that has come from 
this dairy club is the joy of these lads 
in having something all their own. It 
has also brought about better relation- 
ships in the boys’ families and has 
provided a means for the boys to make 
money after the animals come into 


As a final gesture of Clyde Hissong, retiring 1934 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Bowling Green, 
Ohio, the chairman of the Under-Privileged 
Child Committee, G. C. Aurand, turned over a 
check for $50.00 to Miss Nell Repass, matron of 
the Wood County Juvenile Home, 
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production, as well as furnishing them 
with better stock than they probably 
otherwise might have obtained. 

The boys fulfill their obligation to the 
club by giving back an animal, which 
is in turn awarded to another deserv- 
ing young farmer in Hartford County. 


8 A Variety of Activities 
at Monte Vista, Colorado 


Monte Vista Kiwanians were instru- 
mental in reviving the local stock show 
which had been discontinued for sev- 
eral years due to lack of finances by 
sponsoring a successful dance, pro- 
ceeds from which went to this cause. 

The club has also been busy collect- 
ing used and new books suitable for 
rural school libraries. At a_ recent 
meeting members were admitted only 
by presenting one or more books. New 
cases were made for the books, which 
were then divided between two of the 
rural schools. 

Still another project of the club is 
the sponsoring of an ice skating rink 
which is to be 100 by 50 yards, 

providing ample room for hockey as 
well as skating. 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Monroe, Washington, are justly proud of this fine boy scout cabin 








which they recently completed. The materials used in the building were donated or secured by club 
members and the greater part of the actual construction was done by Kiwanians. 


® Novel Meeting Held 
at Bisbee, Arizona 


A recent meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of Bisbee, as a newspaper writer 
said, was turned into somewhat of a 
rogue’s gallery by reason of a very 
unique program arranged 
for the occasion by L. T. 
Buell who was chairman 
of the day. 
As the members enter- 

the dining-room of 
their meeting place each 
one was weighed, meas- 
ured, questioned as to po- 








lice record, fingerprinted 
and photographed. This 
was merely the prelude to 
a really serious program 
in which the importance 








~ R.H. Cochran Jr. 7 
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Identification cards made for each member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Bisbee, Arizona. The movement for making such identification 
of all citizens universal is gaining ground. 


® Weatherford, Oklahoma, 
Members Are Active 


To Weatherford Kiwanians goes a 
large share of credit for the success- 
ful boy scout circus staged recently in 
which 31 scout troops from 22 towns in 
the area participated. A committee 
from the club consisting of Immediate 
Past President Harry Chambers and 
five other members had charge of the 
entire ticket sale, which grossed ap- 
proximately $475.00. The club pur- 
chased 100 of these tickets and pres- 
ented them to under-privileged young- 
sters of the locality. 

Another project of the club was the 
free cooking school which it sponsored 
for two days, with 600 women in at- 
tendance. Local merchants supplied 
the equipment—stoves, ice boxes, kit- 
chen wares, and groceries, besides 
$160.00 in cash. 


rift, Cochise County, 





of universal fingerprint- 
ing for identification of 
all classes of people, law- 
abiding as well as crimin- 
al types, was stressed by 
Kiwanian Buell and Clar- 
ence Brown, undersheriff 
of Cochise County, Ari- 
zona. It was said at the 
meeting that it is pre- 
dicted that census takers in the future 
may possibly include fingerprinting in 
their work so that a record will be on 
file at Washington of every citizen in 
the United States and that a movement 
for this is gaining ground throughout 
the country. Undersheriff Brown ex- 
plained that fingerprinting is now used 
by the government in its civil service 
and other departments. 


ty, 
Arizona. 


Miami, Florida—The Committee on 
Vocational Guidance conducted 33 vo- 
cational conferences simultaneously at 
Miami Edison High School, the at- 
tendance at the meetings totaling 
more than 1300 students. The confer- 
ences covered 33 vocations, the stu- 
dents attending the one which repre- 
sented their tentative choice for life 
work. Thirty members of the club as- 
sisted the committee in providing 
qualified speakers on each vocation. 


Boonville, Indiana—The club aided 
greatly in getting about a mile and 
a quarter of road repaved east of Boon- 
ville that joins the city with High- 
way No. 62. This is one of the finest 
roads in this part of the state and 
is decidedly a feather in the Boon- 
ville club’s hat. 


Hampton, Virginia—A motion pic- 
ture, “Handy Andy,’’ was sponsored, 
netting the club over $258.00 for its 
orthopedic clinic. More than 1800 
tickets were sold for this performance, 
proving the interest of the community 
in Kiwanis objectives, 


Helper, Utah—The Helper club has 
done a lot of fine work on a play- 
ground for the children of Helper, in 
organizing the boy scouts, in promot- 
ing a boys’ band and in conducting 
two shows where all the members of 
the club took part, at which they 
raised funds for the new playground. 


Truro, Nova Scotia—An_ interest- 
ing and worthwhile activity of this 
club is the furnishing of boots and 
rubbers to worthy school children of 
Truro, the work being done under the 
supervision of the school nurse. 


Jackson, Kentucky—The Breathitt 
County school fair sponsored by Jack- 
son recently proved to be the most 
worthwhile enterprise ever  under- 
taken by the club. About 3000 school 
children were present, besides their 
parents and teachers. The fair in- 
cluded five divisions: spelling and 
reading; music, readings, declama- 
tions, orations; all written entries— 
essays, maps, etc.; athletic contests; 
and the best representation of any 
one-room school in the way of a float 
or parade. 


Galt, Ontario — Approximately 
$400.00 was raised for the Victorian 
Order of Nurses and Supervised Play- 
grounds by the benefit game put on 
by the Toronto Maple Leaf Hockey 
Team which was sponsored by this 
club. 
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Las Vegas, Nevada—aA fine activity 
of this club is the free osteopathic 
clinic which it is sponsoring for chil- 
dren of the town each Saturday morn- 
ing. Dr. Orville Cochran, a member 
of the club, is donating his services to 
this splendid project. The first morn- 
ing 12 children were treated, and the 
second 17. with a corresponding 
increase each week since. 


Kingston, Ontario — Kingston Ki- 
wanians forgot that there is a not-too- 
bright business situation in the country 
when on the three evenings of their 
annual Kiwanis Welfare Carnival they 
cleared over $2,000 which will be used 
for under-privileged child work. The 
club received loyal coéperation from 
the Kinsmen, Rotary, Y. M. C. A. Sup- 
per Club, and the Canadian Legion, 
who turned out and manned Kiwanis 
booths. Friendly rivalry prevailed 
among these clubs to see who could 
turn in the greatest amount of money. 
The crowds were so great that it was 
a diffcult problem to handle them and 
the club is looking around for new 
quarters for next year’s carnival. 


Hogansville, Georgia—The Under- 
Privileged Child Committee of this 
club has been sponsoring a nursery 
school with two FERA teachers as 
well as an adult class in home eco- 
nomics with one FERA teacher. The 
club raised the money required for 
complete equipment for these classes, 


Alva, Oklahoma—This club has been 
supplying milk each school day of the 
week to 73 under-privileged children. 
A committee from the club met with 
the FERA officials and other civic 
clubs to formulate a more efficient 
program to take care of the needy 
during the winter. 


San Francisco, California — The 
major welfare activity of the club is 
centered at the Telegraph Hill Neigh- 
borhood Association, a settlement in 
the Italian quarter. The San Francisco 
club supports a nurse there who edu- 
cates mothers in the care of their 
children and renders aid when it is 
needed. She makes daily calls, keep- 
ing in close touch with cases of a 
more serious nature requiring hospital- 
ization. The club should feel proud 
that this association received a No. 1 
rating by the Community Chest—the 
only one of eight neighborhood as- 
sociations to receive that distinction. 


Muscatine, lowa—Welfare work is 
the chief consideration in Muscatine, 
where the Committee on Welfare con- 
tinues interest in two girls of a poor 
family who were apprehended for 
shoplifting and paroled to the club, be- 
sides supplying food and clothing to this 
and other worthy families. In addition, 
the club has joined with other service 
clubs in furnishing fuel for two build- 
ings this winter which are being used 
as places to teach and supervise very 
young children of impoverished fam- 
ilies who are unable to care for them. 


Lafayette, Indiana—The fourteenth 
annual Kiwanis football banquet for 
the Purdue varsity and freshmen 
teams and the athletic department was 
sponsored by the Lafayette club at the 
end of the football season. The un- 
defeated local high school team and 
coach were special guests. The elec- 
tion of a captain for 1935, selection 
of the most valuable players, the 
awarding of letters, and the introduc- 
tion of ‘players were the principal 
features of the meeting. There were 
453 present at this very successful 
affair, 

Douglas, Arizona—Douglas reports 
an interesting meeting which any club 
can hold without expense and which 
can really be made to result in some- 
thing worth while, if the members 
think about the questions asked a little 
in advance. 

At the meeting each member was 
required to write down five things that 
the city needed, in his estimation, and 
five things that the city could do with- 
out. The leading three things favored 
were: a more adequate water supply, 
street paving, and lighting of the ath- 
letic field. 

Morris, Minnesota—Ten 4-H Club 
Windbreak Project members were en- 
tertained by the club. Each one en- 
tered in this windbreak project had to 
plant 50 trees—Chinese elm, ash and 
maple. The four who saved the most 
trees in the best condition were 
awarded prizes. 

Price, Utah—Under the direction 
and leadership of president for 1934, 
Claude Empey, the club has carried 
on an extensive building program. It 
has promoted and financially assisted 
in the construction of a $15,000.00 
stadium, tennis courts and a boccie 
court. It has also built a commodious 
lodge in the mountains where boy 
scout clubs and other young people’s 
organizations are given free accommo- 
dations. 

Oshawa, Ontario—The annual ba- 
zaar held at the club’s camp netted 
over $225.00 this year. Members are 
now interested in sponsoring the Jun- 
ior Hockey team which is being com- 
pletely outfitted by the club with 
Kiwanis colors. 

Montezuma, Georgia—The club pur- 
chased 200 dogwood trees which were 
set out in Montezuma, Oglethorpe and 
Marshallville, thereby adding consider- 
able beauty to the surrounding land- 
scape. 








Don't Send Us Cuts 


Clubs are asked not to send any 
cuts for magazine use because often 
the screen is too coarse and the cuts 
are not of the right size. Neither can 
we use newspaper mats in the Maga- 
zine. Gloss prints are preferable from 
which we can have cuts made of the 
correct size and screen, 

Editor. 
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Center, Colorado—This was the 
third year that Center Kiwanians 
sponsored the Center Potato Show, 
which has for its object the improve- 
ment of the quality and merchandis- 
ing of the potatoes grown in the dis- 
trict. This very successful show, pre- 
ceded by a banquet held in the school 
gymnasium, was supported by the lo- 
cal American Legion Post. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The charity horse 
show which the club sponsored recent- 
ly for two afternoons and evenings, 
with the Rotary Club coéperating, was 
a complete success, with a handsome 
profit realized for the club’s under- 
privileged child fund. 


Council Bluffs, lIowa—The club 
sponsored the showing of a picture, 
“Tomorrow’s Youth” for two days re- 
cently at the Broadway Theater at 
Council Bluffs. The other service clubs 
and the parent-teachers’ association 
coéperated in making this affair a 
very fine success. The net profits, 
$678.78, will be used to pay for the 
immunization against diphtheria of 
boys and girls in the public schools 
whose parents cannot pay the required 
fee. 


Montrose-La Crescenta, California— 
A distinguished service award has 
been made to the club for outstanding 
service to the community and chil- 
dren during the year 1934. This award 
is presented annually by the Juvenile 
Court of Los Angeles. The club’s work 
in the movement for boys’ and girls’ 
camps has been outstanding. 


Brantford, Ontario—The Sports 
Committee was in charge of a recent 
meeting when the members of the 
Maple Leaf Hockey Club of Toronto 
were entertained. That evening the 
Maple Leaf Hockey Team put on an 
exhibition game for the benefit of 
charity under the auspices of Kiwanis, 
Rotary and Lions, the Kiwanian’s 
share amounting to $500.00. 


Cheyenne, Oklahoma—Scouting is 
the chief objective of Cheyenne Ki- 
wanians, who presented $200.00 to the 
local scoutmaster to purchase uni- 
forms for his entire troop. The club 
also equipped a manual training work- 
shop in the basement of one of the 
churches for use of the scouts. 


Hiawatha, Kansas—Seventy-five un- 
der-privileged children selected from 
families whose parents are on the re- 
lief rolls were guests of the club at 
a chicken dinner recently, when all 
the milk they could drink was pro- 
vided—ten gallons in all. Warrant Of- 
ficer Williams of Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, who before entering the army 
was a circus clown, gave an illustrated 
lecture on circus life which was great- 
ly enjoyed by the youngsters. Mem- 
bers of the club were responsible 
for calling for and taking the chil- 
dren back home. 
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How One Community Fought the Depression 


The Story of Lebanon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Offers Striking Example of 
How Communities Can Help 
Themselves Through Intelligent In- 
dustrial Development Activities. 
down in history, many an epic 


A S 
will be written as to how this 


community or that one carried on its 
fight against unemployment, decreased 
community income, permanent loss 
of industrial establishments, jobs and 
payrolls, but few will more strikingly 
illustrate the wisdom and profit of 
a carefully planned industrial devel- 
opment policy than that laid out by 
citizens of Lebanon, including active 
Kiwanians, about eight years ago, and 
the successful execution of which, 
since that time, has helped to carry 
this conservative Pennsylvania com- 
munity through the past few nerve- 
racking years with minimum eco- 
nomic damage. 


Started Thinking in 1925 


Along about 1925 a group of sub- 
stantial citizens in Lebanon began to 
give serious thought to the industrial 
future of the community. Founded in 
1750, in the centre of a rich agri- 
cultural district, Lebanon had for 
generations been known far and wide 
as an iron and steel town. Her iron 
mines and furnaces furnished cannon 
for the Revolution. Far and wide were 
known her pig-iron, rolling mill prod- 
ucts, bolts and nuts and other iron 
and steel products. Her community in- 
come luckily had a dual origin—ag- 
ricultural and industrial. The two went 
well together. Her agricultural income, 
over a span of years kept showing 
a constant increase, due to increasing- 
ly intelligent farming, general pros- 
perity of the country, a long term rise 
in farm product values. The business 
interests weren’t much worried about 
the future of her agricultural assets. 
But they were somewhat perplexed 
about her industries. 

After the war-time prosperity sub- 
sided, Lebanonians saw a radical and 
a somewhat disturbing change occur- 
ring in her heavy industries. Changes 
wholly unrelated to any local condi- 
tion brought about the abandonment 
of her eleven blast furnaces, import- 
ant contributors to her community 
income. Extensive coke ovens disap- 
peared. Chain plants went by the 
boards. Remaining were an extensive 


THE passing depression goes 


bolt and nut plant, rolling mills, grey 
iron and steel foundries, limestone 
quarries, an enormous iron mining 
project and a limited number of light 
industries, such as textiles, ete. 

It was at this point that some of 
the more substantial property owners 
and local business interests decided 
to “not take it laying down” so to 
speak. Aware that change in industry 
is a constantly recurring factor, 
aware that Lebanon had the basic 
elements of a thriving industrial com- 
munity, believing that the theory that 
“things come to the fellow that goes 
after them the hardest” is equally ap- 
plicable to communities as to individ- 
uals, Lebanonian's concluded to ad- 
dress themselves to the problem of 
industrial development as intelligently 
and as aggressively as possible. 


Two Ways 


Lebanonians, notwithstanding their 
ambitions for industrial development, 
wanted as few industrial funerals as 
possible in the process of attaining 
industrial growth. And so, a careful 
advance study indicated two ways for 
the accomplishment of this, first— 
the encouragement of the expansion 
of already present industries, secondly 
the bringing in of new ones. On the 
first count Lebanon had already had 
a taste of progress. Several shoe fac- 
tories, a paper box maker, a macaroni 
manufacturing plant, all promoted by 
local people, had successfully been 
established and expanded. A steel 
foundry, one of the outstanding ones 
in the country, had become an import- 





By DAVID S. HAMMOND 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


ant factor in Lebanon’s industrial life 
through the aggressiveness of local 
men. Her larger iron and steel inter- 
ests continued to expand and develop 
her adjacent deposits of iron ore and 
her rolling mills. Her bolt and nut 
plant became among the largest in 
the country. But this was not enough. 
It was seen that additional industries 
were necessary if Lebanon was to 
hold her own. 


Kiwanian Leaders 


To this end a carefully planned in- 
dustrial “selling campaign” was devel- 
oped. Entrusted to a strongly or- 
ganized Chamber of Commerce, the 
work was carried on as a major com- 
munity activity. Kiwanis furnished 
five presidents of the Chamber in 
Lebanon since 1925 in the persons of 
L. G. Harpel, during whose term of 
office the industrial development pro- 
gram was launched, Albert Coons, 
Charles S. Donough, Warren A. Nor- 
ris and Immediate Past President Har- 
ry C. Uhler, while Kiwanian Winter- 
steen is first Vice President. During 
the past eight years virtually every 
individual member of Kiwanis has 
taken, at one time or another, a very 
active part in industrial development 
work in the community. 

An intensive and constant study of 
local conditions became a prime part 
of the work. A day-to-day inventory 
of what the community had to offer 
industries in the way of labor supply, 
transportation facilities, housing facil- 
ities both industrial and individual, 
routine attention to “community at- 
mosphere” has become a fixed phase 
of Lebanon’s industrial development 
effort. What kind of industry would 
fit in Lebanon, what kind wouldn’t; 
what industries could be absorbed lo- 
cally without disrupting those already 
there, what kind couldn’t—these be- 
came items of prime consideration. 


Newly Created Incomes Average 
Million Per Year 


And after eight years of this kind 
of work, Lebanon enjoys an annual 
income of a million dollars per year 
which it presumably would not other- 
wise have had. The relative import- 
ance of the value of industrial expan- 
sion activities to the community is 
revealed in a comparison of newly 
created payrolls to the whole payroll 
of Lebanon. In 1926, shortly after 
this work was started, when the city’s 


(Turn to page 90) 
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International Committee Suggestions 


ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By WILLIAM T. DARLING 
Chairman, Special Committee 


OUR Committee has prepared a 

comprehensive bulletin of sugges- 
tions, based on its five-point program 
for 1935, which it is sending to all 
club presidents. 

The Committee in this bulletin has 
attempted to suggest some standards 
for judgment, and has sought to put 
these suggestions into simple language, 
avoiding all technical terms. Since 
each Kiwanian helps to pay for the 
schools, no single institution touches 
him more closely. In addition to this 
consideration, a large proportion of 
local tax money goes for the support 
and operation of the schools. There- 
fore, every member should have a keen 
interest in knowing whether his 
schools are run economically and effi- 
ciently. Efficiency without economy is 
likely to result in waste; economy 
without efficiency is equally likely to 
result in an undermining miserliness 
which will cripple, if not destroy. 

A Kiwanis club should never lose 
sight of our motto, “We Build,” and 
any survey of schools in a given com- 
munity by a club should always be 
constructive in its program. The influ- 
ence of a study of the school situation 
in each city by the Kiwanis club would 
be incalculable and would give Kiwanis 
International leadership in construc- 
tive citizenship. 


UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 


By WILLIAM H. MONTGOMERY 
Chairman of Committee 


NE of the first objectives of Ki- 
wanis for many years has been 
Service to Under-Privileged Children. 
At this time, your International Com- 
mittee wishes to call to your attention 
particularly points One and Three of 
its five-point program, copies of which 
are in the hands of all club presidents: 
Point One has to do with the dif- 
ferent phases of Physical Care of Un- 
der-Privileged Children. Now is the 
time for club committees to formulate 
a definite program which will best meet 
the peculiar needs of your community. 
Point Three has to do with Recrea- 
tion for Under-Privileged Children. 


Plans should be made for this phase 
of under-privileged child work well in 
advance; first in order that funds may 
be available through budget planning, 
and secondly, in order that publicity 
may be developed and necessary con- 
tacts made with various lay groups. 


Efforts in behalf of our first Inter- 
national objective are highly important 
to the welfare of Kiwanis and the 
community. We must prevent the de- 
cay of youth by proper cultivation. 
Childhood—civilization’s vein of Gold! 
Youth has challenged us with out- 
stretched arms. May we be worthy of 
its confidence. 


BOYS' AND GIRLS' WORK 


By WILLIAM A. LEWIS 
Chairman of Committee 


N ORDER that every Kiwanian, and 

more especially every club chairman 
and member of his Committee on Boys’ 
and Girls’ Work, may understand more 
fully the duties of this committee, he 
should familiarize himself with its 
objective as outlined by the first In- 
ternational Committee, namely, ‘To 
help normal boys and girls adjust 
themselves to a strenuous environment 
and adapt themselves to the social, 
economic, educational and moral de- 
mands of today.” 

If each club committee member will 
study the five-point program, he will 
find that the first four points are based 
on this objective. The field of oper- 
ation for each club Committee on Boys’ 
and Girls’ Work is approximately 
ninety per cent of the boys and girls 
of your community. 

Study the objective. Study the five- 
point program. Put them into action. 


INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


By FABer A. BOLLINGER 
Chairman of Committee 


OUR Committee calls special atten- 

tion to the following recommenda- 
tion for the furthering of inter-club 
relations: 

That every club plan now to observe 
All Kiwanis Night, which this year 
falls on Monday, May 20, with a pro- 
gram especially featuring the fifteen 
minutes of synchronized fellowship, in 
connection with the International Con- 
vention at San Antonio. 

Your Committee will, in due time, 
send each club president a bulletin of 
suggestions, but in the meanwhile it is 
urged that every club set aside this 
particular time for a special program. 
It presents a wonderful opportunity for 
a unique inter-club program. 

Suggestions for other’ inter-club 
programs and activities will gladly be 
sent by International Headquarters to 
any club who makes inquiry. 

Your Committee also hopes that all 
clubs will codperate with International 


and their districts in the observance of 
Inter-Club Week, which each district 
will be asked to promote at a time 
best suited to it. A bulletin dealing 
with this recommendation is being 
sent to all district committees. 


LAST CALL FOR 1934 
ACHIEVEMENT REPORT 


By ALFRED H. SYVERSON 
Chairman, Special Committee’ on 
Achievement Contest 


Y THE time this magazine reaches 

its readers we hope a large num- 
ber of our clubs will have submitted 
Achievement Reports covering the 
year 1934. If any of those who had 
planned to submit reports have not 
yet done so, please bear in mind that 
there is still time to check through 
last year’s club bulletins, minutes of 
director’s meetings, and other mate- 
rial to prepare the proper picture of 
your club’s activities for 1934. You 
have until February 15 to get your 
report into the hands of your district 
governor. A proper inventory of your 
club’s activities for the last year will 
enable you to plan a more effective 
program for 1935. 


ATTENDANCE 


By F. K. HirscH 
Chairman of Committee 


OUR COMMITTEE is sending to 

all clubs a copy of the Rules for 
the Attendance Contest for 1935. 
Every phase of the life and activities 
of a Kiwanis club affects the attend- 
ance record of the club and the indi- 
vidual member. As _ these various 
phases are considered and improved or 
corrected, there will be, we are sure, 
a corresponding improvement in attend- 
ance. 

We would not stress unduly the 
achievement of perfect attendance by 
our members, but we would recommend 
that everything be done to improve at- 
tendance. Several splendid plans are 
available at Headquarters which will 
materially aid in this matter. Atten- 
tion is called to an item in the Decem- 
ber official bulletin to clubs from Head- 
quarters on the subject of “Staggering 
Club Meetings.” Too many of our 
clubs in the same vicinity meet on the 
same day. If such clubs can arrange 
meeting days that do not conflict, it 
will help members in making up their 
attendance by enabling them to visit 
a nearby club on another day. 

Clubs are urged to study carefully 
our five-point program on attendance. 
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Library Planning in Forty States 


(From page 57) 


largest number of children to be edu- 
cated, and the smallest number of 
adults to pay for their education. For 
this reason federal aid seems to library 
leaders imperative if the 23,000,000 
children in rural United States are to 
have equal reading opportunities with 
children in urban areas. 

“Regional libraries” are also advo- 
cated with this rural problem chiefly 
in view. Formerly county libraries 
were considered the solution, but many 
counties are too poor to finance service 
on any adequate scale except at pro- 
hibitive cost. An experiment in re- 
gional library service in British Colum- 
bia has shown that successful service 
can be provided in a larger area and 
library leaders believe that perhaps 
500 similar large systems would give 
better service to readers throughout 
the United States than approximately 
6,000 smaller libraries offer today. 

How regional book service would 
operate is shown in the map below. 
Every large area has some natural cen- 
ter where people go to do their trad- 
ing. Here would be located a book col- 
lection in charge of trained librarians, 
which would offer good but at the same 
time economical service to all the peo- 
ple of the area. For the convenience of 
people remote from this center, service 
would be given by book automobile 
and book collections in such places as 
stores, post offices, gas stations or rural 
schools. 

South Dakota plans on which Kiwan- 
ians are working call for a system of 
regional and county libaries to provide 
service for all sections of the state at 
minimum cost. At least partial state 
support of such a system is recom- 
mended. 

An immediate objective in South 
Dakota and also in Wisconsin is a more 
adequate appropriation for the state 
library commission, More adequate 
support for local public libraries is a 
second objective in Wisconsin. 

In [Illinois an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 for the coming biennium is 
being asked of the state legislature by 
the state library association and citi- 
zens’ organizations to provide library 
service for approximately 2,000,000 
people in the state now without it. Ad- 
ministration would be under the lib- 
rary extension division of the state 
library at Springfield. No new taxes 
are being asked, funds being taken 
from the general fund of the state if 
the library association’s recommenda- 
tions are approved. 

An emergency book fund of $600,- 
000 is also being asked to replenish 
book collections of established libraries 
which have been drastically depleted 
by unprecedented use. [Illinois _li- 
braries have experienced a 78 per 


cent increase in use during the last ten 
years and a 50 per cent drop in income 
since 1931. A certification law is also 
being urged in Illinois to insure better 
library service. 

In Tennessee, a far-reaching library 
plan has been recently published by 
the Tennessee Educational Commis- 
sion, in which library and other educa- 
tional leaders recommend: 

Placing responsibility for libraries 
in the state board of education; 

Dividing the state into approxi- 
mately 10 regions, in each of which a 
large and adequate central library 
would be established with necessary 
branches in each community; 

Establishment of book truck service 
in connection with each regional li- 
brary to carry books to branch li- 
braries; 

An appropriation of at least 25 
cents per person in the state (ulti- 
mately to be increased to 50 cents per 
person) to be made annually for li- 
brary services; the money to be distrib- 
uted and expended under the direction 
of the state board of education. 

Administration of library service 
throughout the state, according to the 
plan, would be in charge of a division 
in the state department of education. 

Some months ago, the Louisiana Li- 
brary Commission presented to the 
state tax commission a plan calling for 
an annual appropriation of $2,000,000 
for state-wide library service under 
the library commission and a system of 
parish (county) libraries. Parish li- 
braries, if this plan is carried out, 
would be supported from state funds 
but would be established and control- 
led by local authorities with super- 
vision and allotment of funds from 
the commission. 

Arkansas and Washington are 
among states undertaking immediate 
legislative action in connection with 
library development; New York and 
New Jersey, comprehensive long-time 
plans still to be made public. 

Kiwanians throughout the world 
have a definite stake in the success of 
sound library planning. As many Ki- 
wanians know, under-privileged chil- 
dren are happier and less handicapped 
where good book service is placed 
within their reach. Parents give all 
children better care if they can secure 
books on child care and training, low 
cost diets and play that costs little or 
nothing. Vocational guidance is made 
easier if reading on and about jobs 
can be secured. Boy Scout activities 
and boys’ and girls’ camp programs 
flourish where reading provides not 
only good fun in itself but suggests 
all sorts of ideas for group undertak- 
ings, games and stunts. 

Above all, good citizenship—of first 
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importance in a democracy—is pro- 
moted. As a national leader recently 
observed in a nation-wide broadcast: 

“Libraries of the modern world are 
not only treasure houses in which each 
generation inherits the wealth of those 
that have gone before, but also for- 
tresses of civilization. Behind an intel- 
ligent leadership must be an intelligent 
citizenship —- people who have read 
enough, not only in newspapers and 
magazines but above all in books, to 
understand the fundamental ideas and 
institutions and above all the liberties 
upon which our civilization has been 
built and upon which we must con- 
tinue to build.” 


Leadership 
(From page 59) 


least the foundation on which to build 
for the future, 


Courage is Necessary 


A leader must have courage to carry 
out his plan. The President of the 
United States has exhibited a courage 
which has captured the imagination of 
the country. Immediately after his 
nomination he flew from New York to 
Chicago to announce to the country in 
simple words exactly what he proposed 
to do. His plan was one of govern- 
mental experimentation. He said that 
he would try one thing and if that 
didn’t work he would try another. 
That is exactly what he has done. He 
has applied to government the methods 
of the laboratory. Ultimately, he or 
his successor will discover new prin- 
ciples of government which may be 
used in the operation of the system 
which we now have. 


Ability to Inspire 

Finally, a leader must have the abil- 
ity to inspire morale in his organiza- 
tion. What is morale? It is that in- 
definable spirit which gives a group of 
people the will and determination to 
succeed. It is the driving power which 
carries them onward. It was morale 
which enabled America in the short 
space of one year to put two million 
marching and fighting men in France. 
It was morale which enabled General 
Haig when France was bled white and 
England stood with her back to the 
wall to say to his men: “There is noth- 
ing to do but to die.” 

Morale is often maintained by at- 
tention to details of organization, That 
was demonstrated during the war when 
the commander-in-chief of the English 
army discovered that certain regiments 
on the French front were succeeding 
much better than others. Upon exami- 
nation it was discovered that in those 
regiments which had poor records they 
were neglecting to shave and keep 
their clothes clean in the front lines. 
When attention was given to these de- 
tails they showed the same morale as 
the other regiments. 
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Never has the responsibility of Ki- 
wanis leadership been greater than at 
the present time. Truly, “humanity 
has struck its tents and is again on the 
move.” Today, the whole world is in 
social, moral, economic and _ political 
ferment. Kiwanis must rise to the 
demands of the new day and concen- 
trate its attention upon the basic, cur- 
rent problems of the time and assist in 
their solution. 


Santa Fe Club Provides Pattern 


for Mexican Rural 


Vocational School 
(From page 62) 


The Santa Fe club is gratified to have 
had a part in putting over a unique 
and successful experiment in rural 
education and rural community ser- 
vice. It has succeeded, however, chief- 
ly through the vision and energy of 
one man, John V. Conway, president 
of the school, former state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, a _pio- 
neer in bringing school opportunities 
to remote Spanish-speaking districts 
of the State. 

For years El Rito Normal was the 
painful joke and the ragged child 
of the New Mexico educational sys- 
tem. But in eight years, since Mr. 
Conway took charge, a few dilapi- 
dated buildings have vanished to make 
room for a modern educational plant 
in a well-kept campus which rates as 
one of the most useful educational 
centers in the Southwest. 

The Normal, while it does teacher- 
training, is principally a rural voca- 
tional high school preparing moun- 
taineer boys and girls to make a prac- 
tical livelihood and improve the liv- 
their own homes. 
whose family ‘is 


ing conditions in 
The poorest child 
moneyless can get his place in the 
sun by bringing in what corn, or 
beans, or chili, or vegetables can be 
spared to apply on his expenses. 

Perhaps the school’s greatest social 
service is that which it renders in 
increasing understanding and happy 
relations between the English and 
Spanish-speaking residents. 

Some of the best weavers of rugs 
in old Spanish and Indian designs are 
“Anglos”; some of the best English 
students are of Spanish-American 
parentage; Spanish names are _ inter- 
mingled on the honor roll with those 


of other racial extraction. All find 
pleasure and profit in the revival of 
the old Spanish-colonial arts and 


crafts, from the jarabe tapatio dance 
to the creations in carven wood and 
wool and tin which more and more 
find a ready market among tourists 
and lovers of beautiful things. 

When Mr. Conway took charge 
there were 24 boarding students and 
an equal number of day students from 
the village of El] Rito. Today the 
school has two large modern, main 


buildings and accessories, houses 70 
boarding school girls and 87 boarding 
school boys and 170 day students— 
a total of 327. 

Vocational work is offered in spin- 
ning and dyeing, weaving, embroidery, 
needlework, cabinet-making, auto 
mechanics, animal husbandry, field 
crops, secretarial work, bookkeeping, 
general office help, beauty culture and 
home economics. The secondary 
school is accredited in the highest 
class by the State Department of 
Education. College work is limited to 
30 semester hours, but this is accept- 
ed at full value by the state. 

President Conway’s. success. is 
largely due to his consistent policy of 
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inviting state officials from the Gov- 
ernor down, leaders in education and 
public affairs to visit the school fre- 
quently and aid with suggestions and 
encouragement. This year’s graduat- 
ing class will number 41 and there are 
60 freshmen compared with a graduat- 
ing class of 19 and 34 freshmen three 
years ago. The school spirit, in all ac- 
tivities is loyal and enthusiastic. 
“The aim of the school,’ said its 
chief, “is to turn out real men and 
real women, able to support them- 
selves, able to face the world with 
understanding and tolerance, and all 
firmly grounded on the foundation 
of good personal habits.” Kiwanians 
are always welcome to visit the school. 


Clubs Active in the Field of All Objectives and 
Special Objectives to Be Honored 


NDER a plan approved by the In- 

ternational Board of Trustees at 
the suggestion of Dr. Carrington, a 
Certificate of Merit has been planned 
which is to be awarded to each club 
which during the year carries on some 
activity in the field of each of the five 
International objectives and of each 
of the three special objectives. 

It is obvious that a club engaging 
in such activities will be carrying out 
an especially broad activity program 
and will be codperating in an unusual 
manner with Kiwanis International 
since some work will have been done 
in line with each of the International 
and special objectives. 

The plan calls for the lieutenant gov- 
ernor to furnish the official certifica- 
tion of the accomplishment of this 


work by a club and to recommend that 
the Certificate of Merit be awarded. 
There is a special space on the Official 
Visitation Report Blank used by the 
lieutenant governor for this certifica- 
tion. 

Upon the receipt of the certification 
and recommendation of the lieutenant 
governor, a Certificate of Merit, prop- 
erly filled out, will be sent to the club 
from International Headquarters. 

Any club that fulfills the condition 
for receiving this Certificate of Merit 
should make certain that its activities 
are called to the attention of its lieu- 
tenant governor so that he may have 
the opportunity of submitting a recom- 
mendation that the Certificate of 
Award be presented to the club. Below 
is a reproduction of the certificate. 
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Kiwanis Club of Paterson, New Jersey, Renders 
Notable Service in Settling Great Strike 


Thus demonstrating how clubs can 
function in field of important pub- 
lic affairs. Newspaper editorial 
praises work of Kiwanis president 
and the entire club in this strike 
involving 20,000 men. 


settlement of the great strike of 

the silk dyers of Paterson, New 
Jersey, involving over 20,000 em- 
ployees, will have special significance 
because of the part played by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Paterson. Not only did 
the club coéperate with the other serv- 
ice clubs of the city in intervening 
through the Service Clubs’ Council, but 
the chairman of the mediating group 
was the president of the Paterson Ki- 
wanis club. 

On October 24, 1934, a strike was 
declared by the Federation of Silk & 
Rayon Dyers and Finishers of America, 
a department of the United Textile 
Workers of America, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor—repre- 
senting about 20,000 dye workers of 
Paterson. This strike continued with- 
out any serious effort being made by 
any public agency to settle the differ- 
ences. Much discussion was heard in 
private meetings regarding the apathy 
of the general public and also of local 
public agencies, both political and 
civic. 

Through the Service Clubs’ Council 
of Paterson, consisting of the presi- 
dents and past presidents of all the lo- 
cal service clubs, a general meeting was 
called of the entire membership of all 
the clubs, to which meeting were in- 
vited the committees of Union officials 
and employers. The purpose was to 
hear in public what each side wanted 
and what their fundamental differ- 
ences were. This meeting was held on 
November 20, 1934. 

Immediately following this open dis- 
cussion, the Service Clubs’ Council 
met in executive session and appointed 
a committee to use its efforts to settle 
the strike. After numerous conferences 
and continuous work by this commit- 
tee, including attending meetings of 
the Union and making several ad- 
dresses to the strikers themselves, the 
strike was finally settled, November 
29, 1934. 


T: Kiwanians the country over, the 


By FREDERICK M. BARNES 


Lieutenant Governor, New Jersey District; 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Jersey City 


Local appreciation of the services 
and results produced by Henry De 
Meester, who was President of the 
Paterson Kiwanis Club last year, and 
his committee is shown in part by the 
following editorial in the Paterson 
Morning Call: 


Paterson's Gratitude is Due 
to Henry DeMeester 


“The strike is settled! This word 


thrilled Paterson on Saturday. This 
city, which unfortunately, has had 


many labor disturbances in by-gone 
years, regarded the dyers’ strike with 
unusual gravity. The reason was obvi- 
ous. We had seen the silk manufactur- 
ing industry gradually leaving Pater- 
son for Pennsylvania, New England 
and the South. Now the threat came to 
the last great branch of the silk in- 
dustry—dyeing. Already the threat 
was made to abandon Paterson, and 
the threat was not idle. 

“The situation was grave. An agree- 
ment as to wages and hours, satisfac- 
tory to both sides, was reached on 
November 9. The employers announced 
that it was the maximum they could 
concede. The agreement was rejected 
by the workers. The two sides dead- 
locked on the most difficult of all labor 
issues—the closed shop, and Mr. Shef- 
ferman, the federal mediator could not 
break the deadlock. 

“At the juncture, Paterson acted 
magnificently. Not officially, that is to 
say, not through Mayor Hinchliffe, but 
spontaneously. The service clubs, true 
to their pledge of service, decided to 
save Paterson. A committee was ap- 
pointed consisting of Peter Cohn, Les- 
ter Johnston, George C. King, Leo 
Eirich, Stuart Huber, Floyd Sloat and 
Henry De Meester, chairman. 

“‘Coming into the strike, when it was 
deadlocked, when the two sides to the 
struggle were hardly on _ speaking 
terms, the committee worked day and 
night for ten days. These gentlemen 
may well feel proud of the settlement 
of the strike. 

“Standing out especially, for his fine 
service, is the chairman, Mr. De- 
Meester. Throwing himself whole- 
heartedly into the breach, with an en- 
thusiasm that is a large part of his 
success, he was courageous in his deal- 
ings to such a degree that he won the 


respect of both sides. Mr. De Meester 
is no politician, and for once, the strik- 
ers and employers both enjoyed the 
refreshing novelty of frankness in 
presentation of each side’s point of 
view to the other. The chairman’s job 
did not depend on catering to either 
group. Here, then, was an impartial 
chairman, who did no kidding, no jolly- 
ing, but presented the heart of the 
matter fully, fairly and simply. He who 
ran could read. 

“Mr. De Meester’s reputation for 
honesty, fairness, sincerity and level- 
headedness was known to many of the 
Union leaders as well as to many of the 
employers, so that he was a most happy 
choice as a medium toward getting the 
two groups together. 

“We congratulate the service clubs 
of Paterson on their really fine contri- 
bution to the city’s welfare; the mem- 
bers of the service clubs’ committee on 
the successful termination of the 
strike; and especially the Kiwanis club 
on giving the city such able services 
as Mr. DeMeester rendered. We know 
that no one has higher regard for 
their chairman, than Mr. De Meester’s 
own loyal and time-sacrificing commit- 
teemen, Messrs. King, Cohn, Johnston, 
Eirich, Huber and Sloat.” 

Too often, in previous strikes, the 
community has allowed the matter to 
drift, simply allowing the strike to be 
fought out—like a battle—until one 
side is forced to submit, usually in bit- 
terness. 

A vital need today in all civic mat- 
ters, whether industrial disputes or 
matters of government, is active par- 
ticipation by honorable business lead- 
ers, who have too often in the past per- 
mitted our political system to become 
permeated with greed and selfishness, 
in the administration of the civic and 
political functions of their respective 
communities. Such work can be done, 
especially by members of Kiwanis clubs 
with Kiwanis ideals, a duty that has 
been emphasized in recent addresses 
and articles by Kiwanis International 
and also by our International Presi- 
dent, Dr. Carrington. 

Such services can be rendered by 
Kiwanians all over the country, bring- 
ing to themselves prestige and satis- 
faction of work well done, and to the 
community, invaluable benefits. 





The Passing of the Third House 


(From page 55) 


88 
ment. It is a departure from the 
American method of the two-party 


system for the election of government- 
al officers and legislators. There are 
many who still believe that the two- 
party system has been productive of 
sound government. 

The election of members of the 
unicameral! legislature by non-political 
ballot would destroy effective party re- 
sponsibility. It would spbstitute for 
party rule and party responsibility a 
constantly changing alignment of 
cliques, blocs representing various in- 
terests in the state, and political ma- 
chines, dominated by unscrupulous 
politicians and by skilled lobbyists for 
special interests. The governor, execu- 
tive head of the state, is still elected 
as the representative of one of the two 
major political parties. What balance 
of power can be maintained, and what 
coéperation on the important matters 
of appropriations and legislation can 
there be accomplished between the 
executive and legislative branches of 
government? 


Passing of the Third House 

One of Senator Norris’ arguments 
against the old system is that legisla- 
tion by conference committees will be 
abolished in the one house legislature. 
When a bill for a law or an appropria- 


tion passes one branch of the legisla- 
ture, is amended in the other house, 
and the first house refuses to concur 
in the amendment, a conference com- 
mittee is selected by the presiding offi- 
cers of the two houses. This conference 
committee, says the Senator, in reality 
constitutes a third house. He asserts 
that approximately fifteen per cent of 
all bills and seventy-five per cent of 
all important measures enacted into 
law are the product of some conference 
committee. When the proposed law as 
amended by this committee is sub- 
mitted to the House and the Senate it 
cannot be amended. It must then be 
voted on as a whole. Members must 
accept provisions that they may be- 
lieve to be bad in order to secure those 
parts they believe to be good or else 
reject the whole. 

Against this argument a prominent 
former Speaker of the House and also 
State Senator in Nebraska, pointed out 
that out of 3446 bills introduced in the 
Nebraska Legislature in a given period 
of time only 91 went to a conference 
committee, and that during the past 
10 years only 10 bills were defeated 
by a conference committee. Regardless 
of the arguments for and against the 


Pasadena Citizenship Training Program 


(From page 75) 


The Kiwanis club members have 
assisted the students in the writing of 
their creeds and rituals and each 
year they attend the schools and make 
the presentation of leadership awards, 
including neckerchiefs and insignias. 
At the local schools, ceremonies are 
conducted, emphasizing “Work Fair, 
Be Fair, Play Fair,” with Kiwanians 
admonishing all the leaders and stu- 
dents alike to be the best of citizens. 

Further, members of the club at- 
tend weekly meetings, inspiring the 
youngsters by talking to them upon 
the essentials of coéperation, punctu- 
ality, responsibility, school citizenship, 
problems, leadership in_ activities, 
efficiency in squad organization and 
parliamentary procedure at leaders’ 
club meetings. 

5. Honor Awards. The highest 
award given by the Pasadena Kiwanis 
club in this Objective Program is the 
honor key, one each being given for 
the best boy and best girl of each 
graduating class of the junior high 
schools, senior high schools and junior 
college. To date, 120 keys have been 
awarded to successful students, based 
upon five important points, i.e., citi- 


one house legislature, this winter 
marks the passing of the “Third 
House”’ in Nebraska. 

zenship, scholarship, sportsmanship, 


general all-around training and athletic 
ability. This award ranks highest in 
the interest of the students attending 
the city schools and has grown in 
importance with the tradition of 
twelve years. All of these honor stu- 
dents have made creditable records in 
their succeeding educational careers 
and out in life’s situations, as well as 
in the community. 

The accompanying picture of the 
Pasadena Kiwanis club banquet meet- 
ing in honor of these successful stu- 
dents in the year of 1934 shows the 
group for the current year being pre- 
sented to the membership. Preceding 
this, all the successful students were 
awarded the key at the graduation 
exercises of their respective schools. 

The life of Louis Vincenti, honor 
student at the Pasadena High School 
in 1924, is typical of the successes 
attained by some of these young peo- 
ple. Louis Vincenti continued his edu- 
cation at Stanford University and was 
a letterman in football, and basket- 
ball, winning the Block “S” scholastic 
honors, and being made member of 
both Phi Beta Kappa and the Order 
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of the Coif. In 1930 he graduated 
from Stanford with the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Juris- 
prudence, and later returned to Pasa- 
dena to practice law with the distin- 
guished law firm of Hahn and Hahn. 
He was voted a member of the Pasa- 
dena Kiwanis club in the year 1933 
and is now successfully serving his 
community in keeping with objectives 
of Kiwanis International. 

Miss Gertrude Hengerer also gradu- 
ated from the Pasadena High School, 
winning the Kiwanis Honor Award 
and has made a very enviable record, 
as follows: 

Miss Hengerer graduated from the 
University of California at Berkeley 
in 19382 with the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, majoring in psychology and 
winning a scholarship to attend Smith 
College. At Smith College Miss Hen- 
gerer received a Master’s degree, ma- 
joring in psychiatric social service. 
She then served as one of the or- 
ganizers of the Department of Psy- 
chiatry at the New Jersey State Hos- 
pital at Marlboro, New Jersey. At 
present this Kiwanis honor student is 
in San Francisco at the Children’s 
Agency as Assistant to Dr. Herman 
Adler rendering fine service for the 
advancement of human welfare. 

The Kiwanis Objective Program has 
built for itself a tradition in Pasadena 
which will live on through the years 
to come because it has carried itself 
into the hearts of our youth. 

At the conclusion of twelve years 
we can record the following service 
inventory: 

1. A Kiwanis service and influence 
to youth the equivalent of 180,000 
years (12 years x 15,000 students 
each year). 

2. 50,998 personal achievement 
awards to students who have attained 
the highest standards. 

3. 1200 Kiwanian years of service 
involving contacts with youth and per- 
sonal satisfactions resulting there- 
from (12 years x 100 Kiwanians who 
have served each year). 

4. $12,000.00 contributed and spent 
for incentives, cultivating activities 
as community builders and leaders in 
citizenship training activities. 


v 
Retrospect 


I see an odd old chain, 

Some links obscure, some bright— 
It represents my life: 

The morn, the noon, the night. 


I try to grasp morn’s links, 
So smooth, unique in kind— 
A semblance of the youth 
Which I have left behind. 


I reach for links of noon 
And find my hope denied; 
Noon’s joys have passed alway, 
Herself and friends have died. 


With links of night in hand, 

I never can expect 

To live my past again 

Except in retrospect. 
—James M. Barnett, 
Member Kiwanis Club 


of Towson, Maryland. 
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You, Too! Would Like 
W inchester 


(From page 73) 


1935 


fellowship and a place to work in the 
Winchester Kiwanis club. 

President Mellon stated that no spe- 
cial efforts were made in 1934 on 
attendance, but that a fine program 
each week just naturally insured fine 
attendance. Each member knew he 
was missing something worth while if 
he was not there. The club has won 
district attendance trophies and ex- 
pects to win some more. 

And still another discovery in this 
40-member club in the 1,532-popula- 
tion town! There isn’t a hotel or cafe 
large enough to accommodate the club 
so they just up and rented a hall, 


equipped it with kitchen and dining 
service and the wives of the members 
make available as fine a program of 
meals as anyone could possibly desire. 
And one more thing. It’s rather easy 
to sort of figure that it is difficult in 
a small town to get speakers for pro- 
grams, but somehow no one ever told 
Winchester about its being difficult, so 
they don’t know it. They just find 
folks in town who have a message and 
they hear the message. One of the 
most interesting speakers the writer 
has heard in years was a half hour of 
field comments on Scott County mound 
builders, the comments being made by 
a local man, not a Kiwanian, who had 
a story to tell and he told it. And 
finally, the club is proud of the fact 
that it is on a “Pay As You Go” plan. 
There are no financial troubles. 
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Again it should be stated that the 
purpose of this little article is not to 
glorify Winchester, Illinois, just one 
of the fine clubs in small communities, 
but to show that with 1,532 popula- 
tion a 40-member club can be main- 
tained and that the club can be tre- 
mendously successful for a number of 
reasons, not the least of which is fel- 
lowship. The effort is made to point 
out to large city Kiwanians the pleas- 
ures of a visit to a small community 
club and to point out to small com- 
munity Kiwanians who are members 
of clubs that are not as active as 
Winchester that obstacles are really 
only set up so that they can be over- 
come. 

P. S.—And now Winchester is about 
to sponsor a Kiwanis club in a neigh- 
boring city. Maybe your club can, also! 


Jacksonville, Florida, Honors Kiwanian Scott Loftin, 


President of American Bar Association 


HE most outstanding meeting of 

our club this year was the testi- 
monial luncheon given in honor of our 
distinguished member, Scott M. Lof- 
tin, past president of our club and a 
formed Florida District governor, who 
was recently elected President of the 
American Bar Association. 

After an introduction and cordial 
welcome to prominent guests of the 
club, delivered by its secretary, Col- 
onel Harold Colee, Philip S. May, a 
past president of the Jacksonville 
club, presented the honor guest to the 
assembly. From Scott Loftin’s birth in 
Alabama, through his early days in 
west Florida at Pensacola, down to 
the time when Jacksonville claimed 
him as a citizen, the rise of the 
American Bar Association President 
to the eminence which has_ been 
crowned with “winning for himself 
the highest honor within the gift of 
lawyers in this country’ was sum- 
marized. 

“Tf I have brought any honor to 
Kiwanis and the State of Florida, I 
am deeply gratified and more than 





By HAROLD COLEE 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Jacksonville, Florida 


proud,” President Scott Loftin said. 

Proceeding with the message of his 
address, the distinguished jurist de- 
clared that good citizenship always 
embraces the responsibility of civic 
duty and such organizations as the 
Kiwanis club furnish opportunities for 
citizens to perform their civic duties 
in an organized manner. Although the 
individual citizen can accomplish con- 
siderable in this respect, he can ac- 
complish much more when there is an 
organized effort and where there is a 
unity of purpose. ‘We Build,” he 
continued, “contemplates, among 
other objectives, the building of a 
better citizenship. So also has the 
American Bar Association many ob- 
jectives, one of which is better en- 
forcement of criminal law. This is a 
subject in which every man, woman, 
and child in this country should be 
deeply interested, for without law and 
order, we cannot hope that the pres- 
ent government will prosper and 
grow. Such a state must be brought 
about in this country by organized 
effort, with the aid of organizations 








Left to right: W. D. Jones Jr., 
Mr. Loftin as a Kiwanian); Federal 
Senator Duncan U. Fletcher; 


President, Jacksonville Bar Association; A. 

Judge Louie W. 
Phillip S. May, Past President, Jacksonville club (who introduced honor guest); Scott M. Loftin, 
Bar Association; Alfred Miller, 1934 President, Jacksonville aaa Harold Colee, Secretary, Jacksonville club; and Circuit Judge-elect Bayard B. Shields. 


H. Laney charter member of Jacksonville club (who traced career 


like Kiwanis, in order that a greater 
respect for law may exist. Nor can 
we have respect for some laws, and 
not have it for all laws. Therefore, 
it behooves all citizens to preach on 
all hands better respect for the laws 
of the land.’’ 

In recognition of the high honors 
which Kiwanian Loftin has won in 
Kiwanis, Francis M. Holt, past presi- 
dent, in behalf of the club, presented 
him with an appropriate gift. 


Subsequent to the _ presentation, 
A. H. Laney, a charter member of 
the Jacksonville club, traced _ the 


career of Mr. Loftin as a Kiwanian, 
counting the honors which had come 
to him since he became a member 
fourteen years ago, which he de- 
scribed as manifestation of how well 
his ability has been recognized. 

Many distinguished guests were 
present at this meeting. Sitting at 
the speakers’ table was United States 
Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, who was 
presented to the group early in the 
program by President Alfred Miller 
of the Jacksonville club. 
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How Our Community 
Fought the Depression 


(From page 83) 


total industrial payroll was $6,851,- 
000.00, 7% or $480,000.00 was pro- 
duced by the first two of the new 
industries brought into Lebanon. The 
next year with $6,505,000.00 repre- 
senting all industrial wages, 8% or 
$530,000.00 came from new indus- 
tries. In 1928 new payrolls jumped to 
$710,000.00 or 11% of a total in- 
dustrial wage of $6,186,000.00. 

The million-dollar-per-year mark in 
new wages was reached in 1929 when 
they totaled $1,045,000.00 out of an 
aggregate industrial wage for the 
whole community of $7,337,000.00 or 
14%. A slight further increase oc- 
cured the next year when newly cre- 
ated wages reached $1,095,000.00 or 
18% of a total industrial wage for 
the community of $5,895,000.00 And 
incidentally, it was in this year that 
the value of newly created industrial 
wages began to assume a proportion 
of importance in the community that 
served to materially lessen’ the 


shock of depression for Lebanon, 
for it was in that year that 
total industrial payrolls began to 


decrease sharply, to continue a marked 
decline until the end of 1932, while 
within the same period the wages of 
new industries mounted constantly. 
In 1931 with a total industrial pay- 
roll of but $4,510,000.00, 24% or 
$1,100,000.00 was furnished by new 
industries which located in the com- 
munity in the preceding five years. 
The next year the value of these new 
industries attained its highest rela- 
tive point, for, amounting to $1,115,- 
000.00, it became 39% of the whole 
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industrial wage payment of the com- 
munity. That the absence of this, 
during probably the worst of depres- 
sion years in Lebanon would have 
made for a major community hard- 
ship, is obvious. In that year almost 
one out of every three industrial pay- 
roll dollars in the community came 
from these new industries. 

In 1933, continuing to mount, new- 
ly created wage payments amounted 
to $1,269,000.00 or 324%% of Leban- 
on’s aggregate industrial wage which 
increased to $3,896,000.00 from the 
previous year. For the entire eight- 
year period ending January 1, 1934, 
new wages in Lebanon paid out by 
industries brought there by its citi- 
zens averaged $918,000.00 per year 
or 19% of an aggregate average an- 
nual industrial wage in the communi- 
ty of $5,511,912.00, a record that is 
believed outstanding in the United 
States for community industrial de- 
velopment. For in addition to the 
wage payments, new industries spend 
much in the community incident to 
the purchase of supplies, salaries, etc. 
so that the total value of these new 
industries in Lebanon reaches about 
a million dollars per year. 

That it has been highly profitable 
in relation to its cost is evidenced by 
a return of 974% annually on the 
entire cost of all operations of the 
Lebanon Chamber of Commerce 
through new wages alone, averaged 
since 1926. That communities which 
are well favored by location, good 
manufacturing facilities, peopled by 
steady conservative citizens can do 
much to battle depression successfully, 
or at least lessen the ravages of de- 
pression through intelligent and ener- 
getic industrial development programs 
seems to be amply indicated in the ex- 
perience of Lebanon’s citizens. 


Texas 
(From page 53) 


the oft-related “black bean’ death 
lottery, resultant of their attempted 
escape after failing in the bold at- 
tempt they made with their comrades 
to seize the Mexican town of Mier. 
Near Brenham lies old Washington- 
on-the-Brazos, where in 18386 the 
Texas Declaration of Independence 
was signed in a blacksmith shop, and 
this county also boasts of being the 


site of Austin’s first colony, estab- 
lished on New Year’s Creek. Near 


Angleton, in Brazoria County is West 
Columbia, the former state capital, 
and in this county also is to be seen 
Stephen F. Austin’s old home, Peach 
Point plantation. 

On the coast is located Galveston, 
famous port and summer resort, once 
the home of Jean LaFitte, the buc- 
caneer. Rockport is the point where 
landed the troops of Gen. Zachary 
Taylor, in 1846, for the Mexican War. 
Corpus Christi is the port from which 
Taylor’s army, largely by boat, was 
transported to Brownsville. Port La- 
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vaca is near the site of Fort St. Louis, 
erected in 1765 by the ill-fated La 
Salle, when he established his French 
colony there, thinking he again was 
near the mouth of the Mississippi. 

Near Brownsville, on the Rio 
Grande, were fought and won by 
Americans the battles of Palo Alto 
and Resaca de la Palma, opening con- 
flicts of the Mexican War, which re- 
sulted in Mexico’s abandoning all its 
claims to Texas and ceding to the 
United States the territory now com- 
prising all the Rocky Mountain States. 
Across the river lies Matamoros, 
Mexican gateway, which has figured 
largely in both Texan and Mexican 
history. 

Many other points in Texas unde- 
niably will offer attraction for the 
Kiwanians. There is Temple, scene of 
many historic incidents and Indian 
battles, which was the home of Miriam 
A. Ferguson, Texas’ retiring woman 
governor. There is Cuero, which has 
its claim to fame in that it possibly 
supplies Americans with more Thanks- 
giving and Christmas turkeys than 
any other shipping point in the world 
and is the scene of the famed annual 
“Turkey Trot.” There is Austin, long 
the “capital city,’’ nestling amid its 
many hills, where are located the 
magnificent University of Texas, other 
state institutions and the state cap- 
itol, of massive Texas granite, which 
ranks as one of the largest structures 
in the world. 

And a trip to Texas would be in- 
complete without a visit to Dallas, the 
commercial capital of the Southwest, 
a city of beautiful homes and the 
chosen site for the Central Exposition 
of the Texas Centennial celebrations 
in 1936. 


v 


Dallas Clubs “At Home” 
to San Antonio Delega- 


tions, May 18 


INCE the Dallas, Texas, delegation 
S to the San Antonio Convention will 
drive to San Antonio in an automobile 
caravan on Sunday, May 19, the 
Boards of Directors of the Dallas and 
Oak Cliff, Dallas, clubs have decided 
jointly to hold “Open House” on Sat- 
urday, May 18. 

Many delegations will or can pass 
through Dallas and so the Kiwanians 
of that city are anxious to entertain 
as many as possible on that date, 
when entertainment, typical of the 
section, will be provided. Arrival at 
any time on Saturday will allow dele- 
gations to leave Dallas any time up 
to midnight and be in San Antonio 
Sunday morning. 

District delegations and _ other 
groups are urged to communicate with 
O. Sam Cummings, Past International 
President, 320 N. Ervay Street, Dallas. 
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Abraham Lincoln . 


1935 


A\n Interpretation 


(From page 354) 


He lies buried in Springfield—but 
his spirit is alive. Being dead, he 
yet speaks to us. He entreats us to 
learn by his experience that the broth- 
erhood of man is a thing of reality 
and not a profession of lips. He would 
teach us by the deep abiding chris- 
tianity of his life that spirituality 
in action should be our program. 
While Lincoln professed no church 
connection, it is my _ conviction 
through wide reading of biography, 
that he carried the precepts of Christ 
into life more than is found in any 
other great leader of modern times. 

In the great war nations looked to 
Lincoln and employed his utterances 
in encouragement of their people to 
fight on. His grief, his great loneliness, 
his vicissitudes, his unshaken resolu- 
tion in the possibilities of the common 
man, his calm confidence that right 
makes might—all his life constitutes 
an eloquence that is yet heard. So 
Lincoln lives—and when America is 
but a name there will then shine forth 
the glory of the character and the 
greatness of the vision of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

What is the secret of the incom- 
parable leadership of this great man? 
What has caused him to be lifted up 
in the esteem of mankind to such 
heights that he can now be named 
along with Paul, Moses and Abraham 
of old? 

I do not profess to be able to re- 
veal the mystery of Lincoln’s genius. 
No one, to my knowledge, has been 
so bold as to essay that task. His ca- 
reer is as strange as legend and as fas- 
cinating as romance. It is studded 
with sorrow as well as laughter. It is 
dark like tragedy. It is inspiring like 
love. And although evil struck it to 
death, yet Lincoln lives and moves, a 
mighty force for good. 

The sun, on the morning of Febru- 
ary 12, 1809, ushered in one of the 
memorable days of history. The scene 
is the wilderness of Kentucky, near 
the banks of Big South Fork of Nolen 
Creek. A baby was born amid sur- 
roundings as dismal as poverty, soli- 
tude, and a black winter’s day could 
make. No nurses nor doctors were 
there. Only the mother, the father, 
little sister, and perhaps a neighbor 
woman greeted this child of destiny. 
His early life was uneventful. A teach- 
er now and then crossed his path. He 
was so given to reading the few books 
in the community that people called 
him lazy. He was an idler—but of 
the type which rendered his leisure 
creative. I must here quote the words 
of Sandburg, “Silence found him; he 
met silence. In the making of him as 
he was, the element of silence was im- 
mense.”’ 

“He 
dreamed. 


read—he understood — he 


I can fancy that in those 


seven lonely Kentucky years he often 
wandered in the woods and held com- 
munion with birds, beasts and nature. 
There was no church for him to at- 
tend. His mother had a bible, and 
from her knee he must have imbibed 
ideas and principles and the beginning 
of that spiritual life which in modern 
times finds its highest exponent in 
him. At the age of nine his mother 
died. There was then added another 
chapter in his education through sor- 
row. If we could only see behind 
the scenes, I am sure we would recog- 
nize in Lincoln’s mother one of the 
secrets of the greatness of the son. 
At her death, she called the lad to her 
bedside along with his little sister. 
Placing her hand on Abe’s head, she 
prayed that he might be a good boy. 
The first letter that Abe wrote was 
to Parson Elkin, a Kentucky Baptist 
preacher, asking him to come and 
preach his mother’s funeral. Although 
a hundred miles away, he came the 
next summer to the lonesome Lincoln 
home. Leading the small family to a 
grave on the hill, he spoke of the 
goodness and suffering of the mother 
and prayed that God might be good 
to the motherless household. 

It is a long journey from that sad 
summer day at the grave to the White 
House, but one of the greatest trib- 
utes ever paid to a mother was ut- 
tered by Lincoln as he looked back 
through the years from the White 


House: “All that I am, all that I ever 
hope to be, I owe to my angel 
Mother.”’ 


Jesus has been called the man of 
sorrows. Not otherwise was Abraham 
Lincoln. Early in life he went to sor- 
row’s. school. His little brother, 
Thomas, died in infancy. Then death 
claimed his mother and other kin. A 
young man, he fell in love with a 
beautiful girl of 18—Ann Rutledge. 
Life seemed to take on brightness for 
him. They planned to get married. 
Again sorrow plowed lines of anguish 
in his features. His heart melted— 
his soul was in torture; agony gripped 
him as Ann Rutledge bade farewell 
to scenes of earth. Sorrow somehow 
sensitized his soul so that in later 
years when he saw suffering and 
hardship and grief, his whole soul 
went out in sympathy and love. Every 
battle that was fought, on land or sea, 
was also fought in his soul. Every 
tear shed by some heart in anguish 
was matched by a tear which fell 
down his furrowed face. Once he 
said, “If what I feel were equally 
distributed to the whole human family, 
there would not be one cheerful face 
on earth.” But if sorrow was one of 
the contributory factors to his per- 
sonality, close akin to it was another 
element, that of humor. Tears and 
laughter are never far apart. 
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tend to practice before the bar, are study- 

ing law. 
They realize that the law-trained man is a 
le ader—that law training makes keen, clear, 





reason why pes recaeal men hea many of 
America’s greatest corporations. 


Practical Law Through 
Home Study 


The home study Law training offered by 
LaSalle has proven itself practical and valuable 
far beyond the time and money cost. 

In certain permitted states every year 
LaSalle- trained men pass bar examinations 
with high honors. 

But many, many more men, take their 
LaSalle law training to use in business and find 
in it a quicker, surer key to success and leader- 
ship—to the avoidance of pitfalls and the pick- 
ing of the sure and certain paths of progress. 


A Most Unusual Law Library 


The basis of LaSalle law instruction is a 
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Men, you remember this Razor was 
advertised in the December and Janu- 
ary issue of this magazine at $3.95. 
That was a special Holiday gift price, 
$5.00 is the regular price and $5.00 it 
is from now on. 


Why, no one could bring you a razor 
like this . . . guarantee it . . . do for 
you what this one will, for anything 
less. It’s been tried . . . it didn’t work. 


And when we say it “makes all faces 
easy to shave’ we mean just that. Men 
who never have had real shaving satis- 
faction are getting it now with the 
SPORT Electric Safety Razor. 


Use the same shaving soap, cream or 
lather you’ve always used. Use any 
double-edged blade you’ve been using. 
But, get a shave that’s clean . . . that 
leaves your face feeling GOOD. Buy 
and use the SPORT Electric Safety 


Razor. MONEY BACK if you are 
not satisfied. 
Order from your dealer or send 


check, Post Office or Express Money 
Order, or ask for it C.O.D. 







DEALERS: Ask 
for regular retail- 
ers proposition and 
selling helps. 


$5500 
Complete 
with nuine 
24K Gold 
Plated Gillette 
Head and 
Double-Edge 
Blade. 


LANE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
43 East Ohio St. Chicago, Il. 


Lincoln’s grief would have surely 
been his death had it not been for the 
deep fountains of laughter in his life. 
When called to bear the burdens of a 
race, and to keep and preserve the 
Union, God “stored his soul with bat- 
teries of laughter.’”’ His cabinet never 
could understand his love for fun. In 
the midst of the gravest problems, he 
would jar the dignity of Steward, 
Chase and others by telling a story. 
This was later a safety valve—giving 
him release from burdens almost too 
heavy to bear. And so, as contribu- 
tory influences to the greatness of 
Lincoln, we find mingling in the ele- 
ments of his personality laughter and 
tears, humor and pathos, sunlight and 
| shadow. 

Perhaps the most striking charac- 
teristic of Lincoln was his honesty. 
He belonged to the profession of the 
law, and we, sad to say, do not always 
associate the virtue of hoilesty with 
the actions of many men of that pro- 
fession. Once a young man studying 
law sought his advice, and this was the 
response, “‘Resolve to be honest at all 
events and if in your own judgment 
you cannot be an honest lawyer, re- 
solve to be honest without being a 
lawyer.”’ He speaks of certain politi- 
cians “who have interests aside from 
the interests of the people and who, 
taken as a mass, are at least one 
long step removed from honest men.” 

As a_ candidate running for 
legislature, he was given $200 for 
campaign expenses. After the elec- 
tion, he returned $199.25 telling the 
manager that he had been furnished 
free entertainment and had used his 
own horse and had spent only 75 cents 
for cider for a group of farm hands. 
If such a report would be turned in 
to a campaign manager today, the 
surprise and shock would be too 
strong. One cannot treat promises, 
either as individuals or a nation, as 
“a scrap of paper” and claim to be 
honest. If tomorrow, the people of the 
world would practice this homely vir- 
tue so nobly exemplified in Abraham 
Lincoln, it would be a society of a new 
order. A writer recently said, “Lin- 
coln was truth, he thought truth, loved 
the truth, surrendered himself to the 
truth.” Is it any wonder that the com- 
mon people love him and that today 
he is preéminently the “Christian 
statesman” of all times? 

Again the hidings of his powers are 
to be found in his deep religious life. 

If ever a life was built upon prayer, 
Abraham Lincoln’s’ was. To him 
prayer was as natural as the eating 
of food; in fact, it was the source of 
his spiritual life. Once he said, “I have 
been driven to my knees with the 
overwhelming conviction that I had 
no place else to go.” Before Lincoln 
left Springfield for Washington, 
Judge Gillespie spent a night with 
him. The Judge trie? v cheer up the 
President-elect t- vceferring to past 
associations, “ut Lincoln was not to 
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be freed from the troubles which so 
sorely beset him. Talking about the 
possibility of avoiding a war, Lincoln 
said, “I see the duty devolving upon 
me. I have read, upon my knees, the 
story of Gethsemane, when the Son 
of God prayed in vain that the cup 
of bitterness might pass from him. I 
am in the garden of Gethsemane now, 
and my cup of bitterness is full and 
overflowing.” As Lincoln’s train was 
leaving Springfield for Washington, he 
said to his friends, in the last words 
they were ever to hear from his lips, 
“without the assistance of the Divine 
Being I cannot succeed. With that 
assistance I cannot fail. Trusting in 
Him who can go with me and remain 
with you, and be everywhere for good, 
let us confidently hope that all will 
yet be well. To His care commending 
you as I hope in your prayers you 
will commend me, I bid you all an 
affectionate farewell.” 

In his life were patience, sympathy, 
magnanimity, forgiveness, prayer, and 
dependence upon God carried to noble 
heights. 

The name of Lincoln is precious 
among people of all nations. He is 
God’s new kind of statesman. It is 
useless to try to eulogize him. Let the 
words he uttered on Washington ex- 
press our thoughts regarding him, ‘On 
that name no eulogy is expected. It 
cannot be. To add brightness to the 
sun or glory to the name of Wash- 
ington is alike impossible. Let none 
attempt it. In solemn awe pronounce 
the name, and in its naked, deathless 
splendor leave it shining on.” 


The statue shown in the photograph 
with this article, depicts Lincoln as 
a smooth-faced Hoosier youth of 21. It 
was erected in commemoration of the 
14 formative years of the Emancipa- 
tor’s life which were spent in the Indi- 
ana wilderness. Paul Manship, the 
noted sculptor, spent four years in 
research and the mechanics of model- 
ing the statue. The bronze represents 
the boy Lincoln leaning naturally 
against the stump in the simple cos- 
tume of the frontier. As was his cus- 
tom, he has a dog by his side, typify- 
ing his love for animals, an ax symbol- 
izing him as the rail splitter and in 
his hand a book signifying inspiration- 
al thought. On each face of the pedestal 
is a group of heroic figures in medal- 
lion form, representing some of the 
qualities for which the name of Lin- 
coln stands—patriotism, justice, forti- 
tude and charity. The heroic statue, 
classical in feeling, rises on its pedes- 
tal and plinth to a height of 24 feet. 

“The desire to represent the young 
Lincoln as a dreamer and poet,” said 
Mr. Manship at that time, “rather 
than the railsplitter, was uppermost 
in my mind. These qualities were se- 
lected as being most important in view 
of the greatness of Lincoln’s later ac- 
complishments and without which the 
idealism and clarity of his future 
would never have been possible.” 
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Mexican Musicians to 
Play at San Antonio 


(From page 68) 

civilization and spend the rest of their 
days “Out There in the Big Ranch.” 
Senora Mendiolea is the first soprano 
of the group and her specialty is “Es- 
trellita” (Little Star), one of the 
selections that helps to make Tito 
Schipa’s fame everlasting in the realm 
of music. There are a number of other 
stellar performers and all of the mem- 
bers seem to enjoy their work as 
much as the listeners. 

Then, too, there are several dance 
features. The most popular number 
on every program is the lively ‘“Jara- 
be Tapatio,” sometimes known in this 
country as the “Hat Dance,” because 
the senorita must perform the diffi- 
cult task of dancing within the brim 
of the sombrero which her partner 
has placed on the floor. This is the 
national dance of Mexico and the in- 
tricate steps and stirring melody make 
an unforgettable impression. 

All in all—Mexican music will be one 
of the features at the San Antonio 
Convention. 


v 
A New Deal in Canada 


Kiwanians in the United States 
particularly will be interested in the 
recent news reports from Ottawa, On- 
tario, with regard to the appeal made 
by Prime Minister Richard B. Ben- 
nett when he spoke for support of his 
new reform and recovery program, 


dealing specifically with unemploy- 
ment. The reforms he proposed in- 
cluded: 


1. Contributory unemployment in- 
surance with state contribution. 

2. Remodeling of the old-age pen- 
sions act, which means old-age insur- 
ance on a contributory basis. 

3. Health, sick and accident insur- 
ance. 

4. Amended income tax laws to 
correct the inequality in wealth and 
distribution. 

5. Minimum wage laws and maxi- 
mum hours of work. 

6. Further legislation in the in- 
terests of farmers. 

He urged the need for further gov- 
ernment regulation of business, with 
particular regard to conditions of 
labor. 
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| Am Continually Glad 
That | Am a Kiwanian 

HAVE sixty more friends toward 

whom [ think kindly thoughts since 
I became a Kiwanian. 

My town is more thrillingly mine 
since, as a Kiwanian, I meet so many 
more friends than previously. 

I have the happiness of greater 
civic pride because of weekly contact 
with men who are working to make 
my town a pleasant place to live. 

I have a new sense of being im- 





portant in being privileged to work 
for community benefits as a Kiwanian. 
I hold to my ideals more firmly be- 
cause of weekly contact with men 
who stand for what I admire in men. 
I have a feeling of “belonging”’ be- 
cause fellow Kiwanians smile and stop 
to say a pleasant word as I go about 
my business. 
JOHN J. LUTGE, 
Redwood City, California. 


Salvation Army Motion 


Picture Available 


A motion picture entitled “It Hap- 
pens Daily,” which tells the story of 
the social service activities of the Sal- 
vation Army is now available for 
Kiwanis clubs. It was written and in- 
troduced by Roy James Battis, a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Kiwanis club and 
secretary of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District, and also educational director 
of the Salvation Army, Central States 
Territory. 

A number of Kiwanians and their 
wives from several of the Kiwanis 
clubs in the Chicago area appear in 
the film, some of them playing roles, 
among them Past District Secretary 
Raymond S. Blunt and International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker. The 
film differs from the average indus- 
trial picture in that there is a very 
pleasing story woven into it which 
greatly adds to the interest. 

The movie is very much in demand 
and dates can be secured by address- 
ing a letter to Staff Captain Lorin F. 
Corliss, 719 N. State Street, who is a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Chi- 
cago. 


District Secretary Roy James Battis of the Illinois- 

Eastern Iowa District, left, directs a prison scene 

while Adj. John Bjorlien, cameraman, right, gets 

ready to shoot the scene which appears in “It 
Happefis Daily.” 
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The SENSATION in 
Air-Cooled PIPES 


AIRFLOW 


























A Man’s Pipe 
Large bowl holds suffi- 
cient tobacco for areal, 

comforting smoke. 


Easily Cleaned 


Spiral air channel, big 

enough todothe job 
right, catches all sludge, 
easily cleaned —just slip 
spiral out and clean like 
an ordinary pipe. 


Double-Barreled 
Extra air-cool- 
ing chamber 

assures cool, clean, 

dry smoke. No 
other pipe has it. 









LASTING COOL Smoke 


HE AIRFLOW isa gentleman’s quality-pipe 

—a hand finished masterpiece in pipe mak- 
ing—made from selected briar roots (ifa root 
isn’t perfect, it doesn’t make an Airflow), with 
the beautiful, smooth, natural true briar finish. 
One size; one shape; sold at one price—$7.50. 


Guaranteed for 5 Years 


The exclusive patented features of Airflow in no way 
weaken its construction. The easy-cleaning parts will 
stand years of use. Study the photograph and see how 
simple and effective are the improvements. No juices, 
flakes or ash can come through the two air channels. 


BE FIRST to Smoke One 
TRIAL OFFER Smoke an Airflow 10 days and 


: : if you are not completely satts- 
fied, return it and we will promptly refund your money. 


FREE BEAUTIFUL HANDY 


Pipe & Tobacco Pouch 
A practical, fine 


calfskin # | 
combination Pipe and | 
Tobacco Holder, with 
your 3-letter monogram in 
22-K gold on it. (This pouch | 
alone ts worth $2.00.) Acom- | 
plete pipe set you'll be proud 


to own and happy to enjoy k= ‘iia 


10 DAY TRIAL ORDER COUPON 


LANDON & WARNER 


3-LETTER 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Dept. P-9 MONOGRAM 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


GENTLEMEN: Yes, send me the agen 


! 

! 

t 

‘ . I 
AIRFLOW for 10-day trial under money-back-if-I- 1 
| 

I 

I 

I 











am-not-satisfied agreement. Also the free pouch with 
my monogram in gold. 


0 $7.50 Enclosed O $1 deposit. Send C.O.D. 
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PARADISE... 
All Under One Roof 


A Leading Club With All the 
Facilities of a Fine Hotel 


More than 400 luxuriously ap- 
pointed Rooms and Suites with 
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ol’) =every modern convenience .. . 
128 for transient guests . . . Men, 
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eV Women and Families. 
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CLUB PRIVILEGES 


Available to Guests 
Swimming Pool, Men's Health 
Baths, Ladies’ Health Baths, 

Billiard Room, Golf Course, 
Gymnasium, Rifle Range, 
Handbali Courts, Bowling Alleys 


eDINAH 


CLUB of Chicago 


505 NORTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
Address 


Reservations 
to 
H. G. PHILLIPS 
Business 
Manager 








ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 








Get U:$.Government Job! 


Start $105-300 Mo Men-Women, age 18-58. Are you 
eligible for examination? Get our Free questionnsire— 
find out. No obligations whatever. Write INSTRUGC- 
TION BUREAU, (26, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Leathe priced AIR CONDITIONER 


ES & OFFICES Sent 
=. HOT DRY AIR causes colds, sickness. CAPLAIR foo Ria 
~ supplies needed moisture. Prevents children’ s colds, $ 65 
breathing trouble. Furniture, plants, piano, curtains 4 
don’t dry out. Less heat needed—saves faei.pays for [ELT 
elf, PREE BOOKLET. **Humidifw for Heoilth."’ UZNEe) 
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Kiwanians Elected to Public Office 


ONORS have come to many Ki- 

wanians because of their con- 
tinued active, intelligent and aggres- 
sive interest in citizenship, which Ki- 
wanis constantly urges as a major 
objective. Undoubtedly many more 
have been elected whose names have 
not been reported. Clubs are urged 
to send them in so that a more com- 
plete picture of the position of public 
trust and responsibility to which Ki- 
wanians have been elected ‘can be 
presented. 


Altadena, California 

F. G. Martin, 
District 

William E. Fox, 


Assemblyman 48th 


Justice of Peace 
Long Beach, California 


Frank F. Merriam, Past President, 
Governor of California 


Harry Riley, Assemblyman 
Riverside, California 
E. B. Criddle, Past President, Mayor 
C. W. Mathews, Probation Officer 
C. Albert Mills, City Clerk 
W. C. Moore, County Supervisor 
Carl F. Rayburn, Sheriff 
Earl Redwine, District Attorney 
Harold <A. Tiernan, Secretary, 
Councilman 
Al. E. Bottel, Horticultural Com- 
missioner 
Tujunga, California 


John Steven McGroarty, honorary 
member, U. S. Representative 


Clermont, Florida 
George F. Westbrook, fourth term 
in Florida Legislature 


Winter Park, Florida 
F. R. Fanning, Immediate Past 
President, City Commissioner 
W. H. Waterman, City Commissioner 


Lawrenceville, Georgia 
Victor L. Hagood, 1934 District 
Treasurer, Board of Education 


W. Grady Holt, Mayor 
Dr. A. D. Williams, Board of Edu- 


cation 
Chicago, Illinois 
Ralph E. Church, U. S. Representa- 
tive 
Ottawa, Illinois 
W. R. Foster, County Superintend- 


ent of Schools 
E. E. Roberts, Probate 
LaSalle County 


Judge of 


Peoria, Illinois 


Mark G. Olson, County Sheriff 


Indiana 


Baldwin, 


Anderson, 


Harry reélected Mayor 


Vincennes, Indiana 


Dr. R. B. Cochran, County Coroner 
Paul Enmier, County Clerk 


Horace Foncannon, Prosecuting 
Attorney 

W. G. Iler, Past President, Council- 
man 

Joseph W. Kimmell, Past President, 
Mayor 


Perry Windmann, Councilman 
Mason City, lowa 
Herman M. Knudson, 
nor of Nebraska-Iowa 
State Representative 


El Dorado, Kansas 
F. H. Cron, State Legislature 
Philip Higdon, Immediate Past 
President, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools 


Past Gover- 
District, 


Marion, Kansas 
Randolph Carpenter, 
U. S. Congressman 
Jay Hargett, Probate Judge 
Roscoe King, County Attorney 


reélected 


J. W. Nusbaum, County Treasurer 
Lou Richter, Sheriff 
Pineville, Kentucky 


J. Crawford Boston, W. Frank Dur- 
ham, Past President, and George 
D. Tinley, Past President, Pine- 
ville High School Board of Edu- 


cation 
Jackson, Michigan 
Haskell L. Nichols, State Represent- 
ative 
Arthur W. Wiggins, Municipal 
Judge 


Paw Paw, Michigan 

David Anderson, Jr., 
ney 

Warren J. Dodge, 
County Sheriff 

Edson V. Root, 
tive 

Frank C. Thompson, Past President, 
reélected County Coroner 


County Attor- 
Past President, 


State Representa- 


Traverse City, Michigan 


David Core, reélected Sheriff of 
Grand Traverse County for third 
term. 


Harold Richardson, reélected Jus- 
tice of Peace 

Gene Sampson, reélected Coroner 
of Grand Traverse County for 


second term 


Austin, Minnesota 
Dr. Bernhard J. Cronwell, 
Coroner 
Clyde M. Hubbard, County Auditor 
Allan C. Richardson, Past President, 
County Attorney 
L. A. Sherman, Secretary 1923-25, 
Clerk of Court 
Ira W. Syck, County Sheriff 
Cassius C. Terry, Secretary, County 
Treasurer 
Henry Weber, Jr., 


Columbus, Mississippi 
T. W. Harris, Mayor 


County 


Probate Judge 
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Reno, Nevada 
Ernest S. Brown, District Attorney 
of Washoe County 
Camden, New Jersey 
Wm. H. Bottger, former Secretary, 
Board of Education, Borough of 
Riverton 
Frank B. Hanna, Surrogate of Cam- 
den County 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
A. Harry Moore, U. S. 
Newark, New Jersey 
Otto L. Puth, former District Sec- 
retary, County Surrogate 
Ocean City, New Jersey 
Stirling W. Cole, 
County Clerk 
West Hudson, New Jersey 
J. Edwin Frobisher, second term as 
Councilman of Third Ward, Town 
of Kearny 


Senator 


Past President, 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 


James Bezemek, County Commis- 
sioner 
Malone, New York 
John P. Badger, District Attorney 


of Franklin County 
Staten Island, New York 
Rae L. Egbert, Lieutenant 
nor, State Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh, District Attorney 
Jamestown, North Dakota 
James Morris, Supreme Court Judge 
of North Dakota 
Rev. L. R. Burgum, State Repre- 
sentative 
Ben Gilbertson, 
ative 
H. James Morris, State Representa- 
tive 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Judge Roy H. Williams, 
Court of Ohio 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 
E. W. Marland, honorary member, 
Governor of Oklahoma 


Gover- 


State Represent- 


Supreme 


Pendleton, Oregon 
Jack E. Allen, Past President, now 
serving as Mayor, elected to 


Oregon State Legislature as Joint 
Senator 
19 


from Senatorial District 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 


George Rupp, State Senator 


Homestead, Pennsylvania 
G. Fred Simmen, 
School Director 
John F. Cox, Borough Solicitor 


Past President, 


Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Hon. Chester H. Rhodes, Past Pres- 
ident, Superior Court of Penn- 
sylvania 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
B. Doyle and Aden 
High School Board 
Dr. George Dragan, M. L. A. in 
Provincial Parliament 
Jack McDermid and Carl Niderost, 
Past President, City Council 


Bowman, 


Darlington, South Carolina 
Leon W. Coker, General Assembly 


Martinsville, Virginia 
Thos. G. Burch, Past Lieutenant 
Governor, Capital District, U.S. 

Representative 


Bremerton, Washington 
David Wolfle, reélected County 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Chehalis, Washington 
Harvey H. Hurd, reélected County 
Superintendent of Schools 
W. Harold Quick, Past President, 
reélected County Treasurer 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Robert K. Henry, reélected State 
Treasurer 


Timmins, Ontario 
Dr. E. A. F. Day, Councilman 
W. R. Rinn, School Board 


Rome, New York 
Joseph Page, second District Attor- 
ney 


Clearwater, Florida 
Archibald G. McQuagge, 
Circuit Court 


Clerk of 


Sarnia, Ontario 
Rev. E. W. McKegney, reélected on 
Board of Education 


Kiwanis Personalities 


The Kiwanis Club 
| of Yuma, Arizona, 
| has, so far as we 
know, the only Chi- 
nese member active 
in Kiwanis—N. H. 
Leong—who has the 


further’ distinction 
of being the only 
Chinese postmaster 


in the United States. 
—_— = Having been born 
N. H. Leong in the Hawaiian 

Islands, he is a nat- 
ural born American citizen. 








Our own International Secretary, 
Fred. C. W. Parker, delivered the prin- 
cipal address before one of the main 


sessions of the annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 


sociation held in Harrisburg, Pennsy]- | 
“A Lay- | 


vania, December 26 to 28. 
man Views Education” was the sub- 
ject of Secretary Parker’s address. 


International Trustee Clinton S. 
Harley, member of the University- 
Seattle, Washington, Kiwanis club, has 
been elected a director of the Amer- 
ican Cemetery Owners Association. 


Although this news is a bit belated, 
Kiwanians will be interested to know 
that Noble E. Kizer, athletic director 
and head football coach at Purdue 
University, who was selected in a na- 
tion-wide poll as head coach for the 
College All-Stars who played the Chi- 
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OSTONE BAG 
and 3 INITIALS 
$1.50 Value FREE 





COLOR 
BLACK or ORDER NO. B-2 


Genuine Leather 


EASILY WORTH $25 


says H. J. Miller, “couldn’t get as fine a piece of lug- 
gage here for more than twice the price. Here is 
your chance to secure a real quality bag of genuine 
eather at an amazingly low introductory price. 
Made right and priced right so as to get us 10,000 
new friends and customers, < 
Only choice leathers, accurately die cut, perfectly 
matched, sturdy frame, solid brass security lock, re- 
inforced corners of sewed on toughcowhide. Tailored 
strapsof sole leatherstrength. Newstyle post handle. 
Interior finish of beautifultwo-tone Spanish brown. 
Washable and waterproof. Center partition has3 in- 
dividual pockets for toilet accessories, handkerchiefs 
and ties and large capacity shirt case. Everything 
accessible without fuss or fumbling. Makes packing 
easy and traveling a p'easure. Choice of black or 
brown. Arich looking piece of luggage. 


Direct-To-You ONLY*11%5 


Sent postpaid. Enclose $11.85 Money Order or Check. Sent 

C. O. D. if you prefer. ie a _ suaranteet ie 
1ey refunded if not 100% satisfied, ten day trial. 

ner — ° “ for FREE card catalog of 

* novel, useful gifts. We are 

America’s largest adver- 

tising specialty jobbers dealing direct with customers. 


LANDON & WARNE 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE, 
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X Unique First Parts for complete 
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choruses. Make-up. Catalog Free. 








1,000 
NEW 
IDEAS! 


for 
Kiwanis Club 


Officers 
and 
Committee 


Chairmen 


20 CHAPTERS 
192 PAGES 
Answers the pres- 
ent day problem 
of building up club 
membership, in- 
: increasing attend- 

ance, holding the 
SIZE 6Y%xii, CLOTH BOUND intorest of mem- 
bers—making them ‘‘stiek’’ at work, pay their dues. 
Also contains hundreds of valuable ideas, stunts 
and suggestions for every club affair. 

EVERY CLUB OFFICER NEEDS THIS BOOK 
Price, Prepald $2.56 
(Your money back if not satisfied) 

Send for our new catalog “‘B’’ of Kiwanis supplies 
for all occasions. 

THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Dept. K., Chicago, Il. 
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SPEAKERS 


We will furnish your speeches. Individual 
service at prices so low they will surprise 
you. Information free. 


National Reference Library 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Loose-Leaf, Pass Case, Card Case, Bill Fold 


JATENTED extra thin model. Just what every 
man needs. Made of high-grade black, genuine 
calfskin, specially tanned. Tough, durable. Has beautiful 
soft texture, shows real quality. Silk stitched, 14-karat gold 
corners. Size 34 x6 closed. You simply can’t wear out this 
uality product. 22-karat gold name, address, lodge emblem 
Tree. This engraving ordinarily costs $1.50 extra. 


a 
Direct-To-You ONLY $395 
Enclose $3.95 Money Order or Check. Sent C. O. D. 
if you prefer. State lodge emblem wanted. All arti- 
cles fully guaranteed. Your money cheerfully refunded if 
not thoroughly satisfied, two weeks’ trial. 


. Write for FREE card cata- 
Gittsa log of novel, useful gifts. 
Merchants, manufacturers, 


insurance men, tailors—with preferred customers—profit by 
our quantity discounts on personalized gift good-willbuilders. 


LANDON & WARNER 02 oi°Cncese. in. 
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Kiwanis International 
520 N. Michigan Ave. 
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cago Bears last August, has been a 
very active member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Lafayette for some years. 
When he is not coaching or directing 
athletics, he is generaly going about 
the country addressing Kiwanis and 
other clubs about football. 

He was known as “The Fifth Horse- 
man” on the famous “Four Horsemen” 
eleven at Notre Dame in 1925. He 
completed ten years on the Purdue 
athletic staff and last fall was the 
only football coach in the Big Ten who 
had the added responsibility of ath- 
letic directorship—and he is only 33 
years old. 


Michael A. Gorman, Past Interna- 
tional Trustee and Past President of 
the Flint, Michigan, Kiwanis club, is 
managing editor of the Flint Journal, 
president of the University Press Club 
of Michigan and now has been chosen 
a director of the Flint Concert Asso- 
ciation. 


John E. Cruise, secretary of the 
West Virginia District and a member 
of the Clarksburg club, has taken over 
the chairmanship of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration in that district. 


From New Westminster, British Co- 
lumbia, comes the following: ‘““Who is 
there who does not know our Kiwan- 
ian Senator J. D. Taylor, managing 
director and editor of The Daily and 
Weekly British Columbian, a publica- 
tion which will celebrate its 75th an- 
niversary this year. Kiwanian “J. D.” 
is dean of all newspapermen in 
British Columbia. He started his 
journalistic career as “‘printer’s devil,” 
then after serving on the Montreal 
Gazette and Montreal Citizen took his 
place as a reporter in the press gal- 
lery of the House of Commons at Ot- 
tawa over half a century ago.” 


Herbert W. Hennig, past governor 
of the Carolinas District and a mem- 
ber of the Darlington, South Carolina, 
club was appointed a member of the 
State Board of Pardons by Governor 
I. C. Blackwood, who is also a Ki- 


wanian. 


Kiwanian Sheldon F. Sackett, news- 
paper publisher of Salem, Oregon, was 
recently honored by being appointed 
general chairman of the Marion Coun- 
ty Housing Committee of the Federal 
Housing Administration. Recent dis- 
patches from Washington indicate 
that the Marion County organization 
under Chairman Sackett holds first 
place in the United States in its 
housing modernization plan, in the 
judgment of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 


Gus E. Graf, past president of the 
Alliance, Ohio, Kiwanis club and for 
seven years secretary of the club, was 
recently honored by St. Joseph’s Cath- 
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olic Church upon the completion of 25 
years’ service as organist and director 
of the church choir. He was ban- 
queted by the choir and a Sunday 
mass was dedicated to him. 


John, C. Bowers, member of the 
North Shore, Chicago, Kiwanis club, 
was recently elected president of the 
Chicago Real Estate Board. 


Past President H. Earle Griffith, Mt. 
Gilead, Ohio, was chairman of the Re- 
publican State Campaign Committee 
during the elections last fall. 


L. V. Phillips, member at Vin- 
cennes, Indiana, has been installed as 
president of the Indiana State Teach- 
ers Federation. 


Kiwanian Clairmont Kressley, past 
president of the Sellersville, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Kiwanis club has been made a 
Fellow of the American College of 
Surgeons. 


Henry Colton, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Nashville, Tennessee, is 
president of the Tennessee Forestry 
Association. 


George H. Bean of the Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, Kiwanis club was 
the 1934 president of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Fairs Association, 
secretary of the Three County Fair for 
five years and probation officer in the 
Superior Court of Hampshire and 
Franklin counties since 1917. 


Atlantic City Invites 


Educators 

The Kiwanis Club of Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, extends an invitation to 
all Kiwanians who will attend the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, to 
meet with their members at a special 
inter-club meeting, Tuesday, February 
26 at Hackney’s Restaurant. 


Build Up Your Program Ideas 


Every month a bulletin is sent to 
the club secretaries which includes a 
lot of ideas prepared by the Service 


Department at International Head- 
quarters, particularly valuable to 
chairmen of program committees. 


Every three months a quarterly pro- 
gram is sent in advance, containing 
suggestions for programs that tie in 
with events and circumstances during 
the forthcoming three months. 

It would be a good idea for program 
chairmen or secretaries of clubs to 
collect all this material that comes 
from month to month so that such a 
scrapbook of ideas might be passed 
on from one program chairman to 
another and thus in the course of a 
short time build up a wealth of valu- 
able ideas, so that a club, even though 
a speaker may fail them, can build up 
their program with home talent. 









































Money-Making Opportunity 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 














Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse 
almost extinct. Twentv years ago the | 
many millions—today practically a elie. 
oresighted men 
radio. 


from one industry to another. 


Now another change is taking place. An 
and important par 
every year—is in th 
tion which does the work betrer—more re 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! 
who have taken over the rights to'this v 
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Not a ‘‘Gadget 
Not a ‘‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


his is no novelry—no flimsy creation 
<s to put on the market. You 
probably have s hing tike it yet— perhape never 
dreamed of the existe of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands | business men. You don't have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb co light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
‘che same business r the idea that some day he may need 
something like thi vention. The need is alreadv there— 
the moncy is usually being spent right at that very 
moment— and the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Make no mistake— 
which the inventor 
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Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your prospect 
a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has expense of $88.60, — cost if done outside 
the business tine well over $2,000. And soon. We could 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically every line of business and every 
section of the country 1s represented by these field reports 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing money-saving 

——— which hardly apy business man can fail to 


and buggy business = supreme—today 
Pp honograph 
Only 
saw the fortunes ahead in the 
Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 
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EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
close to $5, 
Since I have been operating 
a month of actual sell 
I have been getting organized and had 
counting what I have sold outright and on 
ide just a little 
profit for one month.”’ 
onnecticut man writes he has made $55.00 ina 
Texas m 
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Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not kke selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug 





r or department store 





instance, when you take a $7.50 order, as much as $5.83 
may be your share. On $1,500 worth of business, your 
share may be $1,167.00. The very least you get as your 


part of every dollar’s worth of business you do is 67 cents 

on ten dollar's worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ 
$67.00—in other words two thirds of every order you get 
is yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 
percentage. 


worth 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. ‘‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the cust 
and trying to ‘‘force’’ a sale, you make a 
business-like call, leave the installation—w “ae ver 
the customer says he will accept —#t our risk, let 
ecenies sell himself after the device is in and working 
This does away with the need for pressure tk 





on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
moncy before the customer has really convinced himsel 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of b 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion has actually produced enough cash money to pay for 
the deal, with profits above the investment coming in at 
the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 

Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
oe into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold co the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 
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the sales in exclusive territory is your own business 

that pays miore on some ine i al sales than many men make 
in a weeck and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay 

because the < ances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if ir ruras 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be surry 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it nght 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now Address 


F. E 
Dept. 


ARMSTRONG, President 
4043-B, Mobile, Ala. 


a 
RUS FOR EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY PROPOSITION 


F. E. Armstrong, Pres., Dept 4043-B, Mobile, Ala. ! 
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your proposition, j 
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KIWANIANS LIKE IT! & 


THIS NEW KIWANIS RE- fee 
FLECTOR FOR AUTOMO- [fgg 
BILES IS EVIDENTLY WHAT [fa 











Ee 
KIWANIANS WANT [i 
J 
FC 
IT FITS ON ANY LICENSE PLATE od 
AND HAS A NATURAL AFFINITY [a 
BO) 
FOR THE NEW 1935 CARS! * 
O a 
This is the best membership identification device ever offered the 
© pamsonmmenncmtnetctcne as hye ge aete 
to Kiwanians. As you drive about, the assistance of other Bet 
Kiwanians is valuable during winter months with their possible ie: 
Actual size is 334” in diameter. Colors are driving troubles. Lie 
gold and white with a red reflector back- pe NS 
ground. Shell is made of chromium plated When you make those trips in spring and summer this reflector ra 
steel. Only non-rusting, weather-proof will identify you to Kiwanian friends. Because of the reputa- 7 
materials are used. tion of Kiwanis everywhere that "K" means a lot. Bea ws 
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Order collectively through club secretary or if you order individually send 










Only 25 cents = 
with your order to ‘ 
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KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL » 520 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO \ 4 








